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RUTH ELDER. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 
No. XVI. 
{Concluded from page 368. } 

But just when I had given up the search on this side of the water, and 
all hope indeed, though I was resolved to persevere, so long as I had life, in 
other parts of the world, an accident, impossible to account for, so strange 
does it appear to me, even to this day, brought me into the very presence- 
chamter of the man whom I hed been hunting for his life with such un- 
speakable earnestness for almost a year. 

I had been to look at the body of a young woman, who had drowned 
herself the night before, and was on my way back to my lodgings, lost in 
sorrowful thought, and half determined to take passage for England, 
whither I had some reason to believe that Pope, or somebody who great- 
ly resembled him, and whose initials upon the baggege he sent on board 
the steam ship, were C. L. P., had gone about a month after the disap- 


pearance of poor Ruth, when happening to look up, as I turned from 


Howston street, into the Bowery, on my way from the East River, 
where the jury were sitting, I caught a stranger with his eyes fixed upon 
me, from underneath a large flapped hat, as if he meant mischief. He 
was evidently watching, and perhaps following me. I started—for the 
countenance of the man struck me all of a heap—I cannot better des- 
etibe the unpleasant sensation—and I fe)t certain that | had seen it be- 
fore somewhere, but where, I cculd not for the life of me tell—whether 
im this country or another—in thia world or the next, I might say ; for it 
was like a vision of sleep to me ; but before I could recollect myself, it 
was gone. AsI held on my way, however, lost in thought as before—I 
conldn’t help fancying that I distinguished a foot step after me, which 
kept.time with mine, hurrying when [ hurried, and stopping when I stop- 
ped; and I grew nervous and angry ; and not feeling in the humor to be 
trifled. with, | stopped suddenly under the lamps at the corner of Colum- 
bia, and sure enough ! there stood my gentleman, with his foot lifted, 
and hat flapping, almost within reach of my cane. I had brought him 
ep all standing. 

Sir! said l—— but he was gone. Before I could finish, he had turn- 
ed the corner. I stood looking after him, as if the earth had swallowed 
bim up ; and then, all at once it flashed over my mind that a stranger 
who stood near me, when the sheet was reverendly and slowly withdrawn 
from the face of the poor girl, who had drowned herself, bore a decided 
resemblance to the person who had been following me. And if so—what 
did it betoken ? She was the eighth poor creature who bad made away 
with herself in such a manner as to set the newspapers wondering all 
over the country—and my poor heart beating for a whole day. Perhaps 
he, too, had gone in the dreadful hope—for it was a hope, with me—of 
seeing a face tha: he knew; when the corpse had looked upon him, poor 


fellow ! with its eyes wide open, as if pleading not guilty to the charge 


| of self murder—the awful charge sounding against her in bis heart, or 
mayhap in his conscience, fur ever and ever—he had been ready to fall flat 
upon his face there, with a cry of thankfulness. 

Another yet—and yet another week !—and I had well nigh forgotten 
the circumstance, when happening to be at the bar of the Astor House, 
late in the afternoon, of a dismal foggy day, I heard a stranger ask for 
Mr. Pope—Cyrus Pope, Esquire. 

I started, as if [ had set my foot upon a coiled rattle-snake; and wait- 
ed for the answer—holding my breath, and clutching the nearest rail, as 
they told me afterwards. 

A bell rang—ano'her—show the gentleman to 42, said the bar keeper. 

At 42, hey? said I to myself—perhaps we may be better acquainted, 
Mr. Pope. I am not far off, and—stay—we must go about this affair in 
solemn earnest. Leaving the bar, I went up to my room; and was 
about loading my pistols, when a thought struck me—as if something 
had whispered in my ear— Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord! and I 
flung them aside, with a sense of unspeakable relief, and went and sat 
down by the window ; and while I sat there musing over the past, and 
trying to shape for myself, a plan for the future, I saw a figure cros 
the street in the very dress, with the large flapped hat and all, which 
the person wore who had followed me on my way home the night | have 
mentioned. As he mounted the steps, I hurried out, and planting myself 
where I could see him, without being seen, waited bis approach. 

Tt was he! a tall, handsome man, with black eyes and hair; fine teeth 
—about five-and-twenty years of age, I should think. 

Ah, Mr. Pope! said the bar keeper, we have just sent agentleman up 
te your room for you—we understood you meant to keep house to day. 
And then making a sign for him to step aside, he began whispering to 
him, and smiling with a very significant air. 

The devil she did ! why not send her up tomy room. Wind's 
fair, hey? 

Oh sir !—You'll excuse me said the bar-keeper. We never do such 
things here—(bowing. ) 

Had it been Mrs. Pope now, sir, we should have one so—bowing again. 

Well, Sir—and how do you know it was not Mrs. Pope? 

How do i know it wasn’t Mrs. Pope !—Oh, my dear Sir !—The wind 
is fair now—you'l] excuse me! and away he ran to his place bebind the 
counter, while Mr. Pope stood looking after him, with bis dark brows 
gathered, and the heel of his beot slowly grinding itself into the marble 
floor, as if he would like to know the reason why. What! in the lar 
gest and most fashionable hotel of New York, mvusn't a gentleman be 
| visited in his chambers by anybody but his own wile ?—poh!—pshaw ! 

—Gteat country this! I could see it in the fellow’s eye, and | wanted 
to horsewhip him. 

And now what was to be done? Here was the scoundrel I had been 
so long in pursuit of, I had every reason to believe. But how could I be 
sure? Irang the bell. A servant appeared. Can you bring me the 
address of Mr. Pope, No. 427 
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Shal! I ask bim for it, sir? 

No—ask the bar-keeper 

Within five minutes the waiter came back With a large card, beauti- 
fully embossed, bearing the name of Cyrus Lioyd Pope, at full length— 
Cyrus Lioyd Pope—to which was added, in percil—of Oak Lodge, 
Herefordshire, England, 

Ah—but if we should be mistaken after all! 
ther may not have borrowed his name ? 


How know I that ano. 
Is it likely that he would have 
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if tain't Cyrus L. Pope, or something o’ th 
—I'm wanted. 


> sort—you'll excuse me, sir 


And what if you are wanted—I want you. Bring me a pen and ink, 


| and aome paper and wax—dy’e bear ! 


passed whole mosths in such a dreary neighbourhood as Freeport, or 
North Yarmouth, down east, for the sake of debauching a poor, simple- | 


hearted country girl? Is it to be believed that a man of his appearance 


would have kept school, and boarded out, and lectured—for the villain | 


had lectured, as you may remember, with great acceptance to the literati 


of Down-East—aye, and appeared as a lawyer, too, in a remote country | 


village? There must be something at the bottom of this, beyond all that 


we now see. And then, too—would he have risked so much, without a | 


change of name? 
This staggered me. 


in the power of the law? For a moment [ had such misgivings that [ 


wondered at myself, as I sat there musing over the circumstances, and | 


trying to satisfy the spirit he had waked within me, for having been led 
so far in pursuit of sucha phantom. But the next !—a new light broke 
upon me. Not only was the name, but the personal appearance, age, 
bearing, country, everything, even to the color of his hair and eyes, and 
the mysterious desire of concealment—were all testifying against him. 

But how to proceed? I rang the bell again—I dare say with great 
violence—for the door flew wide open before the bell had done ringing, 
and I saw two or three faces peering at me from the broad passage- 
way, as if—but no matter. I came to my senses directly. 
jug of hot water, said I, and a small tub—putting my band to my fore- 
head, as I spoke, to justify the violence of my pull. 

By the time these matters were all arranged, and a tumbler of hot 
lemonade finished, I had completed my plan of operations. 

Pray, said I, as I sat sipping the lemonade, with a night-cap on, 
and my feet in the tub of hot water—pray, my good fellow, bow long 
have you lived here? 

Here, in the city of New York, is it? 

No—I mean here—at the Astor House. 

A matter o’ two years, or thereabouts. 

Well, well—don’t be in a hurry—I saw him eyeing the door—take 
that, will you—offering him a little change, in a careless way. 

No, sir, if you please—we ant allowed to take money from the boarders. 

Well, but I’m no boarder—I'm only a stranger. 

So much the worse. It would be more’n my place is worth, sir, to 
take a shilling of your money—thank ye kindly, sir. 

What countryman are you? 

An Irishman, please your honor. 

You an Irishman! poh!—where were you born ? 

Born is it!—at Liverpool, in the North of Italy, your honor. 

Having no time to waste, I made believe enjoy the joke, one of the 
oldest to be met with in Joe Miller, and asked him at once if he knew 
anything abext Pope; and after plying him for half an hour, I found that 
he was believed to be a man of fortune—that he lived freely—had been 
absent for months upon the stretch, nobody knew where, though people 
used to joke him about the Down-Easters; and that he had the credit of 
being, so far as women were concerned, the most abominable profligate 
ever heard of in this part of the world. If 1 might believe this fellow, 
who appeared to know much more than he chose to tell, no woman, 
young or old, married or unmarried, upon whom he had once set his 
eyes, was thought safe. Money he cared nothing for, and threw it away 
by handfulls; time he cared nothing for—as he had been known to fo!- 
low up the chase for two er three years ; and then, too, he would stop 
at nothing—he would turn doctor—preacher—lawyer—anything—and 
follow up the business for months in one part of the country, asa 
languege-master, while he was laying traps in another, hundreds of 
tiles off, under the pretence of teaching penmanship. 

But how could he do this my good fellow, without changing his name ? 

Without changing } 
changing his name, till the last trip—and now he’s got back here, he's 
changed his card altogether, so that nobody knows him by that. When 
he cleared out, sir, it was Captain Pope, and he used to write his name 


Then it was Lloyd Pope: and now, I don’t know what it is 


is name! 


why bless you, he never stirred without 


C. Pope 


Bring me a | 


| 


} 
} 
} 


} 


Yes sir—coming sir! 
Could L be mistaken now! Was it even possible that there could be 
two persons alive upon the face of the whole earth, so alike in all these 
countiess particulars ? 

Be ready for me in five minutes. Keep watch on 42; and let me 
know if Mr. Pope goes out. I have business with him, said I, as the 
servant placed the things upon the table befure me and turned to go. 

Aye, aye, sir. 

Whereupon I seated myself and wrote as follows :—I remember the 
very words; for though T entertained no doubt of the scoundrels identity, 
( wanted to place the quarrel, upon such grounds that he could not 


escape. Iam no duellist—but I am something better. Tam a man; 


| with the feelings of a man, the heart ofa man, and the judgment of a 
Would so artful a wretch leave himself so utterly | 


man, who never permits himself to be trifled with. 
stood 


I hope I am under- 


“Sir,” said I, in the note I refer to, “ sir, if you are the person I take you 
to be, you will understand by a glance at the signature, that I have 
claims upon you, which as a man, and as a gentleman, you will lose no 
time fn acknowledging. You wil! see too, that I am in earnest. 

“T use plain language with you, sir, upon the suppesition that your name 
is Cyrus Lloyd Pope; and that*you have lately been living mot far from 
North Yarmouth, in the State of Maine. 

“Leake it for granted, sir, now, that we understand each other. I must 
see you before I sleep—and the svoner the better. 

“T am, air, &c. 
‘“ Rurus Pace, 
“ Astor House 58.” 

Take that sir, and bring me an answer directly—do you hear? said I, 
as [ handed it to the servant. 

Yes, sir 

And mark me!—be prepared to tell me how he receives it, and what 
he says of the matter. 

Yes, sir. 

Before I had finished a covy of the note from recollection, for I migh; 
want it hereafter you know, the door opened and ths servant haaded me 
the following reply: 

“ Sir—The language of your note is so extraordinary, and let me add, 
so unprovoked, that I should be justified perhaps, in returning it to you 
unarswered. But I respect your motive; and knowing your character, 
I lose no time in saying, at once, that I shail be glad to see'you at my 
room; and ‘the sooner the better,’ as you say. What I might regard 
as unpardonable insolence in a stranger, I consent to overlook fn you, 
because of my friendship for a poor, but werthy family in the neighbor- 
hood of North Yarmouth, who have always spoken of you in the bighest 
terms.” 

The scoundrel! I exclaimed, on reading the answer. The cold-blood- 
ed heartless scoundrel'—but how did he look, Peter?—your name is 
Peter I hear. 

Yes, sir. 

Well then, what did he say? How did he look ?—was he angry—or 
disturbed—or frightened? hey? 

Frightened '!—eyeing me sideways with a smile, I had @ great mind 
to knock him down for—frightened ! is it! No, sir—but he just twist- 
ed the paper up in his fingers and lighted a cigar with it—and then call- 
ing his boy (he keeps a black bey, sir) he told bLim to get the barkers 
ready 

The barkers 

Yes sir—you know what we call the barkers don't you? They are 
the tools he shot Stanley with last summer at the Springs, after run- 
ning away with his wife. 


9 


Stanley '—last summer ! 

Oh, maybe your thinkin’ o’ Major Babb. That's quite another affair— 
left him on the ground for dead; but that was all hushed up, and the 
poor gitl went home to her father. 

The blood thirsty wretch! Bat you may go. 

The moment the door was shut, I took another glance at my pistols 
—but no—being “armed so strong in honesty,’ whathad I tofear? As 
for bodily strength, if he was more than a match for me there, I should 
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have nething to complaia of: so that, if the worst came to the worst be- 
fore we parted—pisto! or no pistol—I felt sure of rendering @ pretty | 
good account of my gentleman, as I tapped at the door of number 42. | 

Walk in—it was a very pleasant voice—walk in Sir. Mr. Page, I 
suppose ? 

I bowed. 

Bill—a chair—do you smoke, Mr. Page?—leave the roem Bill. Don’t 
let me be distarbed. 

Allow me sir, said I, shutting the door efter the negro and turning the 
key in the lock—allow me to make sure of that. 

Oh certainly. 

And now sir, said I, seating myself on a chair directly fronting him, 
so that our knees touched, and looking him steadily in the face. And | 
now sir—to business. 
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Arrested ! 
Yes—and tried for your life ! 
Lord ! how the man’s countenanced changed! He stared wildly at 





| me—and then at the floor—gasped for breath ; and then after a short in- 


| ward struggle, his right band slipped from his bosom and fell powerless 
into his lap. 


Had [ hit upon the truth ! was he indeed liable to be tried for his 


life ! 


God forgive me! but I saw it in his eyes—I saw it ‘in the sweat 


, that instantly broke out round his mouth. L[ saw it in the convulsive 


twitching of his limbs—while he sat before me pale and speechless ; and 
I pitied him. 


Stop ! said I, seeing him about to answer. It may save usboth a world 


of trouble, if we take another course. Let me show yeu something of 


With all my heart, said he, leaning over the table and kooeking the | What I know, that you may understand what I am capable of, and how 


ashes off a segar. 

Before him, and just within his reach there was a small mahogany 
box, which I had no doubt from the shape and color, was a pistol case. | 
I saw too—or fancied I saw—the outline of a Bowie-knife in the breast. 


| much you may bein the power, notof myself, but of the law. 


At the time of Ruth Elder’s intended marriage with you— 
Of Ruth Elder's marriage with me !—what mean you sir ! 
As reported in the neighborhood just before she went to the city to buy 


pocket of his dressing gown. Of course, the fellow was prepared for me her wedding dress. 


—and yet I had no fear. I felt rather as if his life depended upon me— | 
it never entered my head, as I am a living man, that he could do me a 
mischief, armed to the teeth, even though he was? 

Allow me to come to the point with you, Mr. Pope—for we have no 
time to lose. 

Wich all my heart, Mr. Page—bowing, with a pleasant gentlemanlike 
smile, glancing side-waya at the mahogany box, and letting his arm so 
Hie upon the table, stretched at full length, that when he lifted his hand 
the fingers fell upon the lid somewhat nervously I fancied, though natural- 
ly and playfully. 

There I had him! From that moment I felt sure of the rascal! If 
the worst came to the worst, I knew that he would never be able to 


atand before mea single moment. Masterly as the manceuvre was, when 
he leaned a little back in the chair and tapped lightly on the lid of the 


— 
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box, and loosened it so as to satisfy himself that it would spring open 
at a touch, gradually drawing it nearer and nearer to him, in the pro- 
gress of our talk, I saw the secret uneasiness of the man after all, in every 
motion he made—in every glance of his eye—in every breath he drew. 

Having waited a moment for him to adjust kis dressing-gown and 
make sure of the Bowie-knife—I take it for granted that the instrument 
I saw was indeed a Bowie-knife, and one of the largest—I fixed my eyes 
upon his, and said, slowly— 

Where is Ruth Elder? 

A slight paleness hurried athwart his forehead—his mouth twitched a 
little—the tears came into his eyes—upon my soul they did! so that I 
began to fee! more kindly toward him—and he answered in a low, quiet 
voice, that went through and through me—God only knows ! 

Mr. Pope! I'll be frank with you. I have come here to be satisfied 
—and satisfied I will be before I leave you—at the peril of both our lives. 

Sir! 

Come, come, there is no need of our quarrelling now; no need of our 
quarrelling here—and as I spoke I laid my hand very gently upon bis 
arm,—lI take it for granted we understand each other. I am wholly un- 
armed. You, I see, are armed to the teeth. 

Armed! What do you mean Mr. Page? 

Just what I sey, Mr. Pope—touching the place where I saw the out- 
line of the concealed knif+, and then pointing to the pistol-case. 

The fingers played convulsively for a moment, and ther stopped, and | 
the arm which had heen lying at length upon the table slid off, and he 
gat farther back in his chair; with his right hand thrust into his bosom, 

Oh, Sir—you have nothing to fear, I added. 

Whereupon he cocked his eye at me, and smiled. | 

And, let me tell you sir, before we go any further, that I am strong 
and quick, and very cool—and that although I never go armed, nor ever 
engage in deadly strife, where it can be helped, you may fiad me swifter | 
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than you now believe, should you withdraw your hand, with what | may 
happen to mistake for unseemly haste, from your bosom. 

Sir !—what is the meaning of your language? Am [I to be builied in | 
my own room— bullied sir !—you understand the term I gee—bullied in 
my own room, with my right hand upon the hilt of a weapon? 

You may call it bullying, Mc. Pope—or what you placse. But if you 


T 


lont’s answer me ; 1’) have you arrested before you sleep. 


Ab !—had I touched another chord ! 
Sie! said he—Me. Page !—speaking hurriedly and hoarsely. Upon 


the honor of a man ! 


I smiled bitterly enough, I dare say. 
Upon the honor of a man, who with ali cis faults, and they are many 


and grievous, | acknowledge, would never be guiltyof untruth to shelter 
himself; upon the sacred honor of a man, who has not long to live !—I 


mean what I say, Mr. Page—I have here, here ! laying both hands upon 
his heact, as if to smother a serpent there—what the Doctors diemselves 
have declared to be the seeds of death—of incurable disease—I declare to 
you, thae | know nothing of that poor girls intended marriage with me 
or with anybody else; uothing of the preparations for marriage you 
speak of, and nothing at all of herhistory, since her hasty and very strange 
disappearance. [ don’t much wonder sir, that you disbelieve me; be- 
cause [ acknowledge that I have done wrong—that my heart aches for 
the poor girl; but L loved her—I love her yet—anand I shall love her to my 
dying day. 

Why not marry her then ? 

I wanted to marry her, but she refused me ; and referred meto you % 
Putting on the countenance of an accuser, and startling me by the sudden 
change of look and manner. 

What !—was I to be put on trial ! 

You sie, had preoccupied her heart—you, a married man! How you 
may answer the charge upon your death bed, sir—I shall not stopte ask. 
But when I offered myself to her—the only woman I ever truly loved, so 
belp me God—and she refers me to you—and her mother whispered to 
me that you had stolen upon her sleeping. 

Stolen upon her sleeping ! I cried—for though the tears were in his 
eyes, and I dare say in my own, and I believed he was telling the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, and [ had begun to cast about for my own 
defence ; yet when he used these words, accidentally no doubt, & felt all 
the blood in my body bounding to my temples and I sprang to my feet. 

Stolen upon her sleeping! wretch that you are !—how could you have 
the face to mention that mothers name to me, after what has happend 
between you—when you stole upon that child sleeping ? 

It was enough! The man’s teeth chattered—and his knees knocked 
together. 

Now, sir—l ask you once more, and I ask it in the presence:of Him 
that made you, and before whom, whether you speak the truth or not, 


you must soon appear to answer for the sins done in the body—toherc is 
Ruth Elder! 


As I hope fur mercy hereafter, I do not know! 

Is she living or dead? 

I do not know—upen my soul, I do not! 

When did you see her last? 

When did I see her last—let me see—rising slowly from the chair, 
and folding bis arms upon his breast—abont a month, I should say, after 
the interview you hed with ber late in the aftercoon—Me. Page—a 
North Yarmouth corner 

i felt my gorge rise. 

I could give you the very day--fumbling in his pockets, and opening 
drawer after drawer, in which I saw letters and trinkets and scraps @ 
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peper—stay !—I have a letier from her written about a week afterwards, 


JONATHAN. 


Judge of my astonishment when I found in the hand-weiting of poor 


which I have no objection to showing you—still fumbling over the papers | Ruth! and then—judge if you can—but you cannot !—no mortal ever 


and opening a large portfolio that iay upon the table and leafing it over, 
with a zeal and earnesiness which went far to appease me—and in fact, 


Ihave been troubled about ber ever since, and when I saw an account | 


of the poor girl’s death yesterday—and a description of her-—I started 
and tried to catch his eye—in the papers, [ couldn't rest til I saw 
ber. I had the strangest misgivings, and when I saw you there— 
youll excuse me Mr. Page—but efter what I knew of your intercourse 
together, you cannet much wonder that I felt inclined to question you 
wpon the subject—you |! excuse me. 

Confound the fellow ! 

I knew you had left your family. 

Sir! 

That you had been away ever since poor Ruth disappeared, and if you 
must know the whole story, I had become fully persuaded that if any 
man living knew where she was—you were that man—looking me in 
the face quietly and steadily ; and so far did I go, that when the body of 
Mary Rogers was found bere, I went to see that also, with a vague no- 
tion that I should find there an explanation of the dreadful mystery. 

I shuddered, and fe!t sick, and my head swam, as he continued, still 
rummaging for the letter— 

You may remember, sir, that the body itself was questioned: the 
newspapers maintaining hat it was not proved to be that of the unhappy 
Mary—and, to tel! you the truth, I bave never been wholly satisfied on 


canof my feelings, while I read the lines that follow : 


On the last leaf of Autumn, 
As it swung to the air 

I've gazed till my tears dropped, 
On my baby’s bright hair ! 


In the last snow of Winter 
As it melted away, 

I’ve seen but my spring-hopes’ 
Untimely decay ! 


In the last rose of Summer, 
I see in my sorrow, 
But the sun going down, 
With no hope of tomorrow! 
God of the Fatherless !—what can be the meaning of chese terrible 
words. 
I’ve gazed till my tears dropped, 
On my baby’s bright hair ! 
And here too— 
In the last rose of Summer 
I see in my sorrow, 
But the sun going down, 


Wi hk t rrow ! 
that point myself. There certainly was a most extraordinary resem- Vith no hope of tomorrow 


blance—I saw the body myself. I happen to have with me a lock 
of Ruth’s hair; and, as I ama living man, it was not to be distinguished 
from that of the corpse. 

My heart was like to burst—I could hardly get my breath, as he wenton. 


The question was now settled—and forever ! 
—it was too far from the ground. 


I sprang to the window 

I was unwilling to alarm the house, 
I rang the bell. Ic was answered in- 
stantly. Open the door ! [ shoute¢—burstit open !—grasping the handle 
as [ spoke, and trying with ali my force to wrench it off—but no—the door 


tet 
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and yet, there was no other way. 


a 


oa 
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To be sure, the mother acknowledged the dress, or parts of the dress ; 
but still there was a deep mystery, never yet cleared up, and but for the 
changes which had taken place by the action of water, and the lacera- 
tions that appeared—I should not have been greatly astonished if the 
body had been claimed for that of poor littie Rath—Ah! here it is!— 
1 krew I had it sefe—no tisn’t neither—it must be in the bedchamber. 
Excuse me for a few minutes. 

Certainly. I should be glad to hear the letter you speak of. 

To be sure you would! I think I remember putting it away in a par- 
ticular part of my bureau—and if youcan manage to amuse yourself here 
a few minutes, I'll step in and see. 

Opening a door into the next room as he spoke, he left me, and I fell 
back into the chair, and sat with my face covered awhile, wondering at 
the new aspect of the business, and trying to persuade myself that I had 
not been so very much to blame, after all. 

At lest, I withdrew my bands, and sat with my face turned toward 
the door, which he left open after him, lost in thought. He was evi- 
dently in earnest—I could hear the opening and shutting of drawers—the 
rempling of paper—and, at last, what IL took for low whispering ; and 
shen there was a cel! to me to be patient—and I turned away, and took 
wp 8 sort of album thet lay upon the table, and was leafing it over, when 
a serap of paper, which I supposed to be a mark, feli out, and went 
fluttering and sziling towards the open door. I followed it, and was 
about replacing it in the book, when I heard another door open and shut 
wery sofily—voices in the entry, as if in hurried consultation—a strong 
fight flashed upon the paper—and I was instantly seized with a faint, 
sick shuddering. 

Iiurned my eyes toward the chamber—it was all dark and still as 
death. Whatcould it mean ?—] listened—not a sound of life reached me. 
The roar of business below, and the trampling of feet, and the everlasting 
rattle of coaches along Broadway, came up together, and filled the air 
with a noise like that of the sea. I spoke—Mr. Pope! said I—no an- 
swer; sgain I called, and in a louder voice; and then I got up, and went 
tothe door of the chamber. It I went to the door opening 
upon the passage way. it was fast, and locked on the outside. 
to leok about me—there lay the dressing-gown upon the table—and there 
I burried 
back to the room I had left, and lo! the pistols were gone—and the keys 
—and I was aprisoner! 


was empty. 


I began 
the velvet slippers—and there, too, as I live, a woman’s cap! 
And while in that 


state—wondering at myself—and trying to puzzle out am explanation of 


the mystery, my eyes fell upon the paper, which I still held in my hand, 


For several minvtes } was completely bewildered. 


| Opened inside ; and it was a matter of ten minutes—a whele hour, it 


seemed to me, before I could make them understand I was a prisoner. 
Meanwhile I had enquired for Mr. Pope, and ascertained—greatly to my 
satisfaction, you may believe—that he had sailed for England ! 

Sailed !—and for England ! : 

Yes sir—intended to go last week, and had his traps aboard ; all ready 
this arteraoon Sir, and jest took a coach—telling us to have an eye on 
you, te say he’d be glad to see you at Oak Lodge—and you might keep 
his rooms till he wanted them. 

Till he wanted them !—the scoundrel !—one question more—did be 
go alone? 

Went alone from here. 

Blockhead that [ am !—dolt !—fool !—that I should allow him to es- 

cape me! 


Not knowin’ can’t say. 


Yes Sir—anything more ? 

Be off with you ! 

Please sir—Mr. Mudge would like to speak with you. 

Mr. Mudge !—who the plague is Mr. Mudge ! 

The gentleman what has charge up here sir, when people giow trawbie- 
some, and jump up and break things. 

Oh botheration !—my compliments to Mr. Mudge, and tell him to pet 
what he likes into my bill. 

But where is Ruth Elder ? 

I'd give a thousand dollars to know—a thousand !—ten thousand !—I’d 
give the world if [had it—or sell myself to bondage, if there were no 
other way! And what’s more. I widd know before | die in peace—thas 
you may depend on—I will know— 

Wuat Has Become oF Rota Evper? 

a eee 

The present rage fur speculation on the tur[, and thegreat success which 
Las attended the establishment of Derby lotteries, has suggested the idea 
of a Derby club for ladies only. The landlady of a highly respectable 
tavern at the west-end of the town, conceiving that lacies had as much 
right te sport their loose cash on sporting events as their true and lawful 
protectors, and that only a favorable opportunity was wanting to display 
their mettle, determined to form a club, of which only the softer sex were 
qualified for members. 

me 

A Maw or Business —A gentleman was in treaty with a London 
horse dealer for the purchase of a mare, bu: could not agree by LIA 
Next morning, however, making up his mind to offer to split the difference, 
he posted off to the stable-yard, where the first person be met was the 


} groom. “ Master up, Joe?” said he, “No, masier be dead,” seid Joe 
| ‘* bur be left word for yon to have the mare.” 
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ANNA TAYLOR. 


BY MRS. ANS 5S. STETHENS. 


CHAPTER III. 


She lay within that shadowy light, 
So like a creature chilled by death, 
Her hair with water dripping bright, 
And every sweet, impulsive breath 
Fetter’d within those purple veins, 
Like perfume frozen in a flower, 
Which never life or tint regains, 
Though kindled with the sun’s high power. 


I have spent many a wretched night, many a time of mental agony such 
ne would have brought grey hairs to the brow of another. Pictures of 
human suffering, with which I have had no share in the estimation of 
that world which deems all sympathy estranged which does not settle | 
around the individual, and those linked to him by blood, have haunted 
my brain and driven sleep from my pillow many along hour. They may 
call it an infirmity if they choose, may reason, persuade and expostulate. 
Rather let me feel the keenest misery which compassion can inflict, than 
become hardened to the sight of human suffering. Rather let me die at 
once than witness injustice—the strong oppressing—the vicious trampling 
upon the good, without an impulse and an effort to redress the aggrieved. 
But amid ail of suffering that | have Seen called upon to endure, there is 
one night which will forever stand out in dark relief from the rest. | hat 
on which I sat ia the green woods, with troubled faces all around, and 
the pale head of Anna Clare lying cold against my bosom. 

[I chafed her hands, wrung the dripping ringlets that lay scattered over 
my garments, and wet them again with tears, such tears as I shall never 
shed again. Anna Taylor was still crouching to the earth shuddering 
and wretched. Warren exerted himself to console her. He almost for- 
got the lifeless girl in my arms fur the suffering aad criminal being who 
had caused so much misery. Even in that terrible bour his selfish love 
was eppermost. Kenworthy was upon his knees; he bad torn away the 
loose sieeve from Anna Clare's atm and applied the friction of his owa 
band, with a degree of energy (bat would have called forth expostulation 
at another time. 

«Warren, where is your coat?” he called out quickly, ‘ Miss Taylor 
get up, for Heaven's sake! Without more help sie is lost!” 

Anna Taylor sprang to her feet and looked wildly upon us. 

“ What shall f do? what can [ du?” she said, wringing her hands. 

Kenworthy pointed to the small feet which lay upon the sward drip- 
ping and maiionless. Anna koelt down, tore off che slippers, and began 
to chafe the feet aod ankles with both hauds eagerly and in breathiess 
silence. All at once she started up, and those tiny feet fell from her lap 
to the greensward again. She crept close to me and whispered— 

“ Lay your hand on ber heart once more, Anna—this once. [ am sure 
they were growing warm under my palm ; but if there is life you will had 
it at the heart Grst.” 

I never saw a face so wild and fearfully eager as that lifted to me ia 
the moonlight: [ never heard a voice so full of troubled hape. Once 
more I lifted those wet garments and laid my hand upon the still heart, 
sorrowfully and with reluctance, for | had no hope. There was warmth 
under my pelm, a slight and almost imperceptible flutter, as if a newly 
fledged bird was moving his wing beneath my touch. I could not speak, 
but grasping Anna Taylor's hand, I laid it where mine had been. Ste 
held her breath: her eyes, those wild glittering eyes, were riveted on 
mine; she tried to murmur something aad burst into tears. She snatched 
the coat fram Warren, wrapped it atound the still motionless body, and 
taking up the little feet, which lay gleaming like two water lilies on the 
grass, enveloped them io her shawl. Whea this was done Anaa Taylor 
flung herself by the prostrate form, and winding her arms around it, co 
vered the wan face, the eyes, lips and forehead with kisses—wheo the 
poor girl at length moved fondly in her arms, and those pale lips stirred 
beneath the caressing warmth applied to them, it seemed as if Anna 
Taylor would have gone mad with joy. She laughed and wept wildly, 
refusing to give up the yet scarcely animated form till it was almost 
forced from her embrace. 

Aona Clare had not spoken a word or unclosed her eyes, when Ken- 
worthy bore her forth from the woods to the broader light which shed a 
silvery glow over the meadows lying between us and the village. Sie was 
muffled in our lowse garments, and the young man gathered her to his 
heart tenderly, as a motier shields her babe from the tempest. Warren 
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offered to relieve him of his precious burden again and again, but he re- 
fused to give her up, and never once faliered beaeath oer weight til he 
entered the back dower of aunt Ciare’s dwelling. 

Aunt Clare was sitting quietly engaged with her knitting work by the | 
little round candle stand, when the noise we made iathe kitchen disturs | 
dher. She took up the gut and came out holding it above her head, 
muttesing some disconnected words to herself When she saw her niece 
ipparenuy ifeiess in wtia of a e'ranger the color furseok her face, j 
aod aer ey etoa r of o a) st tood rooted | 

» flour. j 
* Do not be terrified, madam,’ said K rihy, in mild and persuasive } ‘ 
tones—"* Miss Ciare tas fallen into the water, that is all; suuw me tie | 
way wa bad «oom, «ne will soun be able toexplaia the accident hereeif.”’ 
The old maid moved toward ber niece, lovked wiit a s0rtol shrinking 











horror into the still, pallid face resting against the young man's shoulder, 
and led the way into a bed-room without speaking a ar 

She tore off the white counterpane and sheets of snowy linea, heaped 
the bed with soft blankets, spread them high up over the pillows, covered 
the whole with a heavy coveriet of blue and white yarn, and then 
to Kenworthy she took Anna from his arms, and waved ber haad that 
the young men should leave the room. The moment they were gone she 
gave a brief direction that we should undress the sufferer, and went out. 
We heard her rake open the kitchen fire, lift a shovel full of hot embers 
and then we heard her pass intu the “ out room,”’ remove a sugar-bowl 
from the corner cupboard, and sprinkle its contents over the living coals. 
Directly the old maid appeared again, bearing a warming-pan of polish- 
ed brass firmly, by its long and elaborately turned handle: a cloud of 
perfumed smoke whirled up from its perforated lid, which had just time 
to fill the room with a delicious scent before it was buried in the pile of 
blankets which had been spread for the invalid. To have seen aunt Clare 
moving about the bed so calmly and methodically, placing her withered 
hand now in one corner, now in another, to be certain that the warmth 
was equal and sufficient, one might have supposed that she was almost 
feelingiess, but those who knew the kind, old woman would have seen 
deep traces of emotion in the settled palor of her features, in the pres- 
sure of ber thin lips, and ths few tears that stole silently from beneath 
her spectacles. 

Aunt Clare took her sudering niece gently in her arms, and laid her 
in the warm couch. She bent down her head a moment, as if busy with 
the pillows, but we could see that it wes only done to conceal an impulse 
which she could not resist to kiss the pale forehead reposing there. 
There was soon a blazing fire in the kitchen, the great iron tea-kettle 
sent forth a cloud of steam, and various jars containing herb-teas and 
preparations fur bashing, stood about oa the hearth. Kenworthy made 
himself very useful; he searched the garden for wormwood, saturated it 
with boiling water, and obeyed the old lady's directions so 
that there was little need for farther aid when Warren returned with the 
physician. 

Notwithstanding all our exertions, it was some hours before Anna Glare 
became able to speak. Whea she did, at length, unclose her eyes, it 
was tremulously, and as one suffering great pain. She lifted her arm, 
attempted to reach her aunt’s neck, and let it fail again, murmuring a 
word or two which we could not understand. 1t mattered not! the sound 
was enough toconvince the old lady that there existed hopes of her child’s 
recovery. She atole out of the room, and now the tears were streaming 
unchecked down her face, and the pure muslin folded over her bosom 
rose and feil with the sobs which she could no longer prevent. 

Anna Clare deopped into a broken slumber at last; my companion sat 
by her pillow, motionless, and completely exhausted with violent 
ing. There was still a lacge fice in the adjoining kitchen, and the heat 
became so oppressive that [ went into the garden fur relief. I was dart- 
ing along the only walk it contained, refreshed by the bland air and 
the mooalight, when a sound reached me from behind a thicket of cin- 
namou 1oses and sweet briar that grew in afar off corner of the enclo- 
sure. It was the sound of a human voice, pouring forth such words of 
soul-thrilling eloquence as never fell on my ear vefore. They were words 
of mingled prayer and thanksgiving, sweet, energetic and powerful. 
Every sentence thrilled me to the heart, every tone of the voice over 
whelmed me with astonishment. [ would not believe that it was the 
voice of the calm old woman with whom I bad just parted—still it arose 
upon the air, clear and almost holy in its solemn intensity. She had for- 
gotten that others might be near, forgotten that her aged limbs were 
prostrate on the damp earth, and that the dews of heaven were 
amid her grey tresses. She was alone with her God and the dim past. 

I stood upon that gravel-walk, spell-bound and motionless, with the se- 
crets of 6 buman soul poured into my ear, and the sufferings of alife time 
revealed in the fervid eloquence of that old woman's prayer. 

“ Blessings and thanksgiving be rendered unto thee, oh God, that thow 
hast spared the child to mine old age! Let not the sin of my soul count 
to the innocent one. Thou knowest, ob) Heavenly Fathr, how resolute 
and how terrible was my struggle to overcome the passion which has ren- 
dered me a solitary and unloved creature on the face of the earth. Did 

[ not wrestle with mine own soul to forgive the sister that wronged me 
—to rend away the deep love which clings even to the dead, when that 
love became asin? I did forgive!—humbly, meekly—thou, oh Lord, 
wert the witness of my sincerity in this. But thou, its creator, knowest 
how weak is the human heart—how incapable of wrestling with itself 
when that which we are commanded to conquer is rooted so deep in the 
life. I pave concealed it from the wo:!d—aimost from my own soul— 
but unto thee, oh Heavenly Father, all hearts are laid open. I is here 
—turning still with a dim smouldering fire that will not be quenched, 
and thou, Almighty Father, canst look down and beheld it alli—all this 


deep clinging luve of the dead—”’ 

The voice seemed choaked for a moment, and | eavy sobs alone sound- 
ed from the thicket. At length it fell on the air again, low and wemu- 
lous, but still earnest as belore. 

“Spare, cl spare the child yet a little longer! Let her reat ageinst 
this withered aad broken heart till wt i- called bome forever. Have come 

sion upon me, oo merciful Farber, have compas-ion uponmes Every 
ile of this poor heart has been cou: { before this—thou ba-t witnese- 
tmy outgoings ead my tacoming. My teet have become unfamiliar 
wiih Ue path lo bis grave, and omy eyes to the bivesoms which thy guod- 
neat bas «hed ovec Gis green resting place—yet w her tumb beve | mede 


Constant pilgrimage—to her child aad his—ob, Father, was it ein when 
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the cheek warm with his blood rested in my bosom? when the helpless 
infant nestled to my beart till she became a portion of it—the better, 
dearer om? Was the innocent one flung into the jaws of death that 
my — be startled from its idolatry? Ob, Lord, visit not my sins 
too heavily—spare her to me yet a litte longer! Never egain shall 
these aged lips touch the forehead which his life has warmed. Never 
again shail that young form be gathered to my bosom for its nightly sleep. 
Never shall. that soft smile, his smile, spread a veil between my soul and 
heaven. IL ask but to know that she lives, that the last earthly tie woven 
about this poor life is still unbroken. Let me hear her footstep on my 
bumble threshold—her low voice is the evening prayer, and her breath, 
sometimes, when she has gone to her solitary sleep.” 

Again the voice was broken with sobs, and now [ forced a control over 
myself, and went away, ashamed and sorrow-stricken with tle knowledge 
J had.obtained. I had unwillingly shared the most boly confidence that 
can exist under heaven—that which lies between the soul and its Crea- 
tor. A consciousness of this opprecsed and agitated me. I wandered 
away, to an opposite corner of the garden, and sat down upon a fragment 
of the stone wall, bewildered with thought. The blotted pages of a wo- 
man’s heart bad been opened before me—of a being whose life had been 
singularly quiet and uneventful—yet how terrible were the sufferings 
written there! Was this the inheritance of womanhood! To conceal 
and to suffer, was it the destiny of my sex? Was I born the inheritor 
of passion? which must be so fearfully controlled—doomed to smether 
the feelings which were natural to my beart—to contro! myself thus— 
thus-to tremble before the Father of Heaven, lest an idol should be torn 
from my soul, and the penalty of excessive affection exacted even unto 
death? 

My heart gave back no answer: for the first time it shrunk from the 
future. It had suddenly possessed itself of knowledge which few ever 
obtain, the knowledge of that hidden world which exists in every human 
hearts world which, believe it as we may, has no landmarks in the 
actions or words of the possessor—none at least so legible that any eye 
save that of the Almighty can read them. 

It was an hour before I entered the house again, and when I did re- 
turn, the experience of years seem given to my possession. I felt older 
—far wiser, perhaps, but terrified and not half so happy. It seemed as 
if a spirit wing had brushed the bloom from my youth: that a shadow 
had fallen upon my being which nothing could lift again. 

I found Anna Taylor still sitting by the invalid’s pillow gazing upon 
her fixedly as she slept. Aunt Clare was also leaning against the bed- 
post, calm as evsr, but with an expression of stern resolve settled on her 
face, which was-a shade whiter than before; but it displayed no traces 
of agitation, save a faint flush about the eyes, which wa» almost conceal- 
ed by the bows of her silver spectacles. 

The physician was in the “out-room,” preparing to depart: Ken- 
worthy and Warren stole through the kitchen to whisper good-night, and 
we were alone with the sufferer. 

A cold and slight fever hung about our friend for more than a week; 
during that time Anna Taylor and myself were faithful watchers. We 
seldom left the house for a moment, though our services were scarcely 

» for Aunt Clare was one of the kindest and most gentle nurses 
that ever hovered about a sick bed. During all this time Warren and 
his friend remained at the public house farther dewn the village. They 
visited us every day, and when Anna Clare became well enough to sit 
in the “oat room,” and trifle feebly with her knitting work, Kenworthy 
became almost a constant inmate of the house, He talked with us of 
the wonders to be found in his native land—the ruined custles, the battle 
grounds enriched with human blood—of the fereign countries that he had 
visted, and the adventures which had marked his travels; he sketched 
the old farm-house. from every point of view, for good Aunt Clare; wrote 
a Hebrew senterce in the blank leaf of her bible, and contrived to entice 
a sweeter music from the minister’s than was ever breathed in it before 
There was no accomp}ishment or science of which he did not seem to 
be a master—no art of pleasing which was not brovght into action dur- 
ing that bright, happy week when Anna Clare was recovering from her 
accident. 

Tn a few days the color came faintly back to the invalid’s cheek: a 
delicate, fluctuating tinge that had never been witnessed on that sweet 
face before, came and went every moment, like the reflection which a 
rose gives to the slabaster vase which supports it. Was it returning 
health, or the first dawn of love breaking up from the young heart ? 

One night we were collected in the little parlor which Aunt Clare 
always designated ‘‘the outer room,” when the subject of our village 
school was brought up. There was some difficulty in securing a compe- 
tent teacher; most of the young persons in the netghborhood etrended 
school in the winter, and as many of them bad been in higher seminaries 
away from home, the selection of a preceptor for our little academy was 
an object of considerable importance. 


To Aunt Clare, whose income | 


was exceedingly limited, this subject was a matter of deep interest, for | 


the schoo!-master had always ‘boarded at her house, and now that the 
institution was closed, it afected even her means of subsistence in no in- 
considerable degree. 

Kenworthy looked up from a sketch of the old bridge which he was 
finishing, and as he listened to our conversation, a flash of pleasure shot 
over his face, as if some humorous idea had just presented itself. He 
began trifling with bis pencil upon a new scrap of paper, and carelessly 
put some questions regarding the duties and attainments requisite for a 
teacher such as the committee desired. 

Aunt Clare gave a formidable array of sciences whicls would be indis- 
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pensable, and summed up by seriously informing him that no man could 
be admitted, who had not provided himeelf with learning enough to with- 
stand the cross qnestions of an examining committee, composed of our 
minister, lawyer Brown, and the village physician, all of them college 
learne2 men, who had studied Latin, and were supposed to know Greek 
enough to puzzle any common scholar. As for geography and cypher- 


ing, no man who had not the multiplication table at his finger’s end, and 


the whole globe mapped out on his brow, need bope fur a certificate 
| fram that committee, 


A peculiar smile was playing about Kenworthy’s lips while the old 
lady was speaking. He laughed once or twice, as if delighted with the 
performance of his pencil, and when I looked over his shoulder, he was 
finishing the right band of a caticature repreteptation of himself, stand- 
ing before three learned looking persons, with a hat in his hand, a coat 
with the sleeves much too short, and a copy book under his arm, the 
very image of a great schuol boy saying his first lesson. 

He snatched the caricature away and shook his head, warning me to 
silence. The very next evening, when Warren and Anna Taylor came 
up to aunt Ciare’s in order to inform us that they would depart for the 
city the morning after, [ was not surprised to hear Kenworthy declare 
his determination to remain in the village. When Warren expostulated 
against any change of place, his friend gravely drew forth a certificate 
from the examining committee, and proclaimed himself the preceptor of 
the academy during the next half year. 

I looked at Anna Clare ; the blood rushed over her cheek and brow ; 
her lips began to tremble, and when that bright color settled in her 
cheek—a rica, warm damask—the tremor of those red lips was lost in 
one of the moat beautiful smiles that 1 ever beheld—so joyous, so ex- 
quisitely child like. It flashed over her like aunlight on pleasant waters, 

Kenworthy looked at her also, a single moment was suflicient to kin- 
die his fine eyes with an expression of triumphant pleasure. Their 
glances had not met for an instant, for after the firat joyful start her eyes 
drooped beneath their dark lashes, and she shrank back as if ashamed 
of her own innocent sensations, but it was evident that Kenworthy knew 
himself beloved. Anna Taylor was standing by me with her bonnet on 
ready to depart. When she reached forth her hand and murmured good 
night, the lamp shone full upon her features. There was something in 
the expression that [ did not like—a flash of the eye an upward curve of 
the full coral lip thet betrayed excitement of no amiable kind. She 
shrank from, and seemed troubled by the steadfast look which I had fixed 
upon her, and, going toward Anna Clare, kissed her with more than 
usual warmth, repeated her farewell over and over again, and seemed 
nervously anxious either to conceal or conquer the excitement which I 
had witnessed. 

The next day Anra Taylor departed for the city, and Kenworthy had 
his luggage removed from the public house to a neat chamber in Aunt 
Clare’s dwelling. The good old maid was delighted with the arrange- 
ment, not more from the advantage which it promised to herself, than 
from a benevolent feeling toward a young man whom she believed to be 
in a strange land with limited means. She, good soul, never dreamed 
that any thing but necessity could induce a high spirited and accomplish- 
ed foreigner to undertake the duties ef a school-master in @ couritry vil- 
lage, and looked upon his acceptance by the committee as an instance of 
good fortune which onght to call forth the gratitude of his friends. Poor 
old woman, she little knew ho much of sorrow the future held in store, 

That was a lonely autumn and winter to me, for I was almost alone in 
the academy: the three empty desks which my friends had occupied 
gave my portion of the room a desolate air. Kenworthy had seconded 
my request with a grave smile, and no one was permitted to occu 
them. Anna Clare came to sehool occasionally, but her health continued 
delicate all the winter, and when she did come, I was rendered almost 
jealous by the devotion, the beautifal, deep love which every modest act 
and tone exhibited toward onr young master. I was grieved by her want 
of confidence, for though a child must have seen how pure and ardent 
were her newly aroused feelings, she gave them no voice, even to me, her 
oldest, truest friend. 

There was something about Kenworthy that puzzled and amazed me? 
Young as we both were, unaccustomed to society, and scarcely conscious 
that a being so heartless as a “man of the world’’ could exist—it was 
not strange that we were all incapable of comprehending him. His at- 
tentions to Anna Clare were never intruded on the notice, and at times 
he seemed even studiously neglectful and cold, keeping her in doubt, T 
do believe, of his feelings toward her out of mere wantoness, for he loved 
her, I am sure he did, at that time, and with his whole heart. 

One cold, sharp evening, when the weather seemed too severe for a 
female to be out, Anna Clare came down to our house, muffled in her 
school cloak, and wit hthe hoed drawn over her head. Her check shone 
out bright ard crimson bereath the dark lining, and there was an expres- 
sion in her eyes that | had never witnessed before, a quick sparkling fire, 
as if all the pride of her pure nature had been set in action at once, and 
would never be quenched again. She had entered the house without 
knocking, and coming directly to the table, where [ was busy with my 
lessons, she placed her arms round my neck and whispered— 

“T have come to stay with you all night—let us go to bed now, shell 
we?” 

It had been many a long day since Anna Clare had sought me thus; 
absorbed by other feelings, she hed forgotren how much I loved her. 1 
felt the tears gather in my eyes, and in order to conceal them, arose ab- 
ruptly, and taking a light, led the way to my chamber. I had scarcely 
closed the door, when Anna flung herself upon ker knees by the bed-side 
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still muffled in her cloak, and gave way to a passionate burst of tears. I 
was startled and astonished. 

‘‘What is the matter, Anna? what can have troubled you?” I said, in 
great agitation, drawing back the hood from her face and winding my 
arm, around her. 

She was trembling like an aspen leaf, and still continued to sob more 


violently than before, while the face which I had but partially revealed | 


was hastily buried in her locked hands. 

A strange, cold feeling came over me—a presentiment of evil, indefi- 
nite, but overwhelming. 

“Anne,” I said, scarcely conscious of the words my lips were uttering, 
“this seems very strange. Who has wronged you—what can have hap- 
pened? Has Mc. Kenworthy—”’ 

She started to her feet as I uttered the name, and the face which she 
turned full on mine was pale with indignant and passionate grief. 

“Do not mention his name again, unless you would drive me mad!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Anna,” I replied, lost in amazement, “I thought you loved that man. 
You would not take me into your confidence, but every act of yours, every 
word and tone went to cunvince me of it.”’ 

She stood a moment as if bewildered with the thoughts that crowded 


lage! The De Brinvilliers, the berefactors of this parish, repose in the 
cold tomb! and he repeated in an under tone :—Such, Sir, is thedestiny 
of all things here below! These sentiments, entertained by a man whose 
name I had been taught to execrate, awakened my astonishment. I 
know not whether he perceived the effect his words had upon me, but 
looking towards the door he resumed:—You would be yet more sur- 


| prised! should I tell you, Sir, that the Marchioness de Brinvilliers.— 


on her, then burst into’tears, and resting her cheek on my shoulder, mur- | 


mured— 

“Do not reproach me; I was proud—I did not try to hide apy thing 
from you, but it was so humilitating [ could not own in werd how much, 
how fatally I loved him. Every day I thought he would have spoken 
out—and then [ could tell you all without blushing. He has spoken 
now!”’ she added, in a firm voice, and with a slight scornful laugh. 

“‘What—Aana Clare—you de not mean—” 

“You will not mention his name again!” she said, quickly interruping 
me, as if to check the indignat words that hovesed on my lips. 

“No, no,” I said, “you cannot love him now—all respect must have 
perished in your heart—no girl could love where she has ceased to re- 
spect. Let the ingrate go!” 

We went to rest, but my sleep was imperfect, though I lay motionless 
and with closed eyes, that the poor girl by my side might, if possible, find 
some repose. But it was of no avail—toward midnight she drew her 


arm from my neck, crept to the outer verge of the bed, and gave way to | 


her grief in tears and sobs that were painful to hear, the more painful 
when she strove to stifle them. 
“Anna,” [ satd, at length, “he is unworthy of such tears.” 
“T know it—I know it,” she said, with a start, and striving to check 
her sobs—*‘but I feel so alone—so broken-hearted |” 
To be Continue d. 
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THE MARCHIONESS DE BRINVILLIERS. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY C. T. HARRIS AND T. WHALEY. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Last year, whilst travelling in Normandy, I met with a very singular 
adventure. Finding myself at Rouen, and having a great curiosity to visit 
the ruins of the ancient abbey of lumiegés, [ determined to engage a place 
in the coach for the little borough of Yainville, about a league from 
Duelair, 
passenger's names were being called over; whev, what was my astonish- 
ment to hear the name of, de Brinvillsers! Upon looking around, I 
perceived a gentleman ia black get into the coach and place himself on 
the front seat. He reminded the driver that he was booked for lumiezes. 
[ seated myself beside him, and we were shortly én route. 

The name of De Brinvilliers, of mournful celebrity, had awakened my 
M. de Brin- 


villiers and myself descended from the coach and struck into a bye-path, 


curiosity. A ride of several hours brought us to Yainville, 


conducting to lumiegés; and which was lined on either side, with trees. 
After proceeding some distance, we perceived, on our right, an old ruin- 
ed church in the Roman style of architecture, with ivy-mantled walls 
As if mutually actuated by the same motive we turned aside from the 
path and wended our way cowards it. Pushing open a richly carved 
oaken door, we entered, and found oarselyes in a miserable, gicumy and 
fiithy apartment; which seemed to answer for the double purpose of a 
stable and store-house. My companion looked arouad him, sighed deep- 
ly, and turning to me said:—Such, Sir, is the destiny of all things here 
below ! 


@ century and a half ago the inhabitants of Yaiaville worshipped here. 


I was on the point of making a remark, when he added:—But 


‘These very walls, yonder columns, that altar, now defaced and mutilated , 


by the sacriligeous hand of man, were once adorned with rich paintings, 


But, Sir! all its splendor is vanished. Silence holds un- 


, with richly carved panels. 


| for and against her. 


. That execrable parricide!—M. de Briavilliers coloredy and 
I ventured a few words of apology ; but with- 
out heeding them, he continued in the same tone:—Should L tell you 
that the Marchioness de Brinvilliers was born in thiv village and bap- 
tized in this church! In this church! How comes it then that this fact 
is recorded in no history? Because the greater part of histories written 
in these times are incomplete, and full of errors. 


I am about, added he, to publish the life of Madame de Brinvilliers. 


bit his lip with vexatioa. 


| For the accomplishment of this object, I have had recourse to the letters 


and papers belenging to our family. 1 have consulted the parliamentary 
registers, the archives of the palace, and the factums published in 1676 
If time permits I will give you a summary of this 
curious story. Delighted with auch a proposal I exclaimed with a sup- 
pliant air :—We are yet a league from [umiegé ; the sun is an hourhigh 
the weather is fine, heat supportable, therefore, Sir . . . . «*My 
companion consulted his watch, and after a moment's reflection, replied = 
—Well I consent. Let us slacken our pace. He commenced thus:— 


CHAPTER I. 

In the year 1658, there existed in Paris at the extremity of the,Ree 
Neuve St. Paul, on a part of what was a century before the maneref the 
Abbe de Saint Maur-les-fosses, a square. Situated in the immediate 
vicinity of the Rue Royale, the Bastile and the Arsenal, it possessed the 
advantage of being in the midst of public promenades and places of amuse- 
ment. 

Although enjoying this peculiar advantage, yet, it was more.sad, more 
silent, and more deserted than at the present day. It was composed of 
hotels built during the reign of Louis XLII, in which resided ‘nebles, 
As yeu entered by the Rue Neuve 
St. Paul, cn the right was to be seena hotel, built of brick and ornament- 
ed with statues, mach larger and more imposing than the surrounding 
ones, and which had been but recently erected by the celebrated. Le Mer- 
cier. It was the property of M. D’Aubray, civil lieutenant of the city 

f Paris. The entrance to this hotel was Ly an arched porte-cochere 
A broad stone stair-case led to the apart- 
’assing through several vast chambers, you at 


magistrates, and army contractors. 


ments on the first floor. 


last arrived at a small and magnificently farnished saloon, adorned with 


sculptured marbies, and the walls of which were hung with richly work- 


| ed tapestry, mirrors and valuable paintiags. 


They were just preparing to start as I entered the office. The | 


| a watch and a minature. 


Any one entering, at the moment to which our narrative refers, could 
not but have been struck by the singular attitude of two young ladies 
seated befure the fire-place. The one facing tie entrance mighthave 
Her form was slender and 


deticate, ber countenance though excessively pale and wan, one of ex- 


seen the bursting buds of twenty-five springs. 


quisite beauty. 

She was reclining in a large arm chair ef carved oak, her head resting 
upen a band of dazzling whiteness, ber long black hair hanging im glossy 
ringlets upon her shoulders almost covering an escaloped collar of the 
finest cambric, which was attached to a robe of white satin; the robe 
open and iaced in front was ornamented with red and blue rosettes. 
Two richly wrought gold chains encircled her neck from which depended 
On the half concealed visage was depicted the 
most violent greif, and from her eyes, which were bent upon the, ground 
flowed torrents of tears 

The other occupant of the chamber, who was four or five years the 
senior of her companion, and of a more slender form, was seated opposite 
her in a chair with a prim straight back, since better known by the ap- 
pellation of a la Voltaire. She was clothed in the black and meurnfal 
habit of the sisters of L’'Hotel Dieu. Her countenance, full of sweetness, 
calmness and nobleness, exhibited the traces of much suffering; ber gase 
was riveted upon the young woman before her as if to read her thoughts 
and interpret ber slightest gesture. The snapping of the fire, which 
blazed in the broad fire-place, and the measured beatings of a magnificent 


disputed sway, where once the notes of the ‘ 7'e dewm,’ swelled in so- | clock which stood between a “Madeline comvertie’’ by Lebrun, and 


semn cadence ! 


The grass springs up in the deserted streets of the vil- | a “Sainte famille’ by Lesueur, were the only sounds that ées,some 
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mninutes had disturbed the mournful tranquility reigning throughout the 
apertment, till at length, the sister breaking silence said in a voice of 


angelic sweetness : 


} 


“ Marguerite, what is this secret. Do you not know that I have always 


been your most faithful and devoted friend.’’ 
“ Ves sister; but I doubt whether you will be as indulgent as heretofore, 
whether your advice and counse|s can relieve my burthened soul, whether 


your pardon for my offences can restore the repose and happiness which 
I have lost.” 


“Her voice became feeble and tremulous, like that of a person in | 


” 
er God ia great, good sister. Put your trust in him.” 

These simple words, pronounced ina solemnity by sister Marie had a 
marked effect. Marguerite commenced thus :— 

* It is now seven years, as you doubtless remember, since I attained my 
sixteenth year. M. Dreux d’Aubray, our father, coming one day to | 
visit me at the convent, announced to me with more suavity of manner | 
than common, my approaching union with M. de Brinvilliers, colonel of | 
horse in the Norman Regiment.” 

*-I recollect that circumstance well,’ interrupted Marie, “ and some | 
days after this announcement you became the pretty little Marchioness 


de Brinvilliers.” 

“ Would to God I had never borne the name !”” exclaimed Marguerite, | 
(whom we shall hereafter call the Marchioness de Brinvilliers) whereupon 
drawing nearer her sister, she continued, 

“ At the age of sixteen I knew not that there existed under heaven a 
warmer sentiment than that of friendship. I loved my companions as 
sisters, I passed with them the moments of recreation left us from study. 
I was happy. In an instant this peaceful life was ended for ever! I 
left the convent and hecame through obedience, and not through love, the 
wife of M. de Brinvilliers. Oh terrible thought, my husband loved me | 
not. He had espoused me only to become the possessor of the two hun- 
dyed thousand livres which I brought him as my dowry. Well, shall I 
confess the truth? During four years I suffered not from this cruel in. 
difference. I loved not, and I was not beloved.” 

She paused some moments in order to overcome her emotion. 

“ Five years after my marriage,” she resumed, “that is to say, in the year 
1656, the streets of Paris were daily the scene of riots and contentions 
between the pages and lacqueys of rival nobles ; these varlets not content 


| ing to Tracey’s regiment, who had saved my life 


| the name of my father. 


with fighting among themselves, robbed merchants, insulted fernalee, | 


broke windows, disturbed the sittings of the courts, rescued culprits 
from the officers of justice, and even waged desperate and bloody con- 
flicts with ths provosts’ archers.” 

“ At this period my husband absent from Paris, was serving with his 
regiment under Turenne, againat the Spanish troops, commanded by 
Condé. You were then in Italy, sister, and 1 was residing at my coun- 
try seat at Picpus. 


| guerite, and directed to my country seat at Picpus. 


“ on the evening of the sixteenth of July, as I was returning home from | 


@ visit to Penautier, Receiver General cf the Clergy, on passing over the 
new bridge near the Dauphin gate, my coachman was assailed by lacqueys, 
who pelted him with stones, and by tire limes who endeavoured to force 
open the door of the carriage. 
coach having come in contact with the Duc d’Epernon’s was destroyed 


An hour previous, M. de Tillandet’s | 


by the domestics of the latter; mine would undoubtedly have shared the 


same fate, had not a young officer whom I had shortly before met on the 
route come to my assistance, followed by some soldiers. Drawing his 
sword he advanced towards the carriage, attacked the most conspicuous, 
wounded or slew all who opposed him, and succeeded in putting the rest 
to flight. I descended from the carriage to thank my noble preserver; 
bat lo, he had disappeared.” 

“* And doubtless you never saw him again.” 


Withcut heeding this in- 
terruption, the Marchioness continued, 


“On re-entering the carriage I found a pocket-book, in which, to my 
astonishment! I beheld a mimature of myself painted from memory. I | 
was on the point of 
when the same your 


uniform bespattered with blood, again presented himself. He advanced 
as if for the purpove of addressing me, when sudderly his eyes closed, 
he tottered, and fe}! heavily. Within an 
hour's time he regained his senses at my house at Picpus.”’ 

Tie astonishment of « 
qmestion the March ioness, but what she had 


pon the steps of my carriage! 


rdering my attendants toseek out the owner of it, | taking away the life of an innocent creature who stretches its little arms 


¢ man with bis left arm in a sling, his face pale, Lis | 
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almost incapable of uttering a single word; nevertheless she hezarded it ; 
but Madame de Brinvilliers, wholly engrossed by her recital, paid no re 
gard to this interruption, 

‘ Eight days after this adventure,” a profourd sigh accompanied her 
I was beloved, 
Marie, and I loved the Chevalier de St. Croix, the young officer belong- 


hd 


words, “a new sentiment revealed itself within me. 


“You, Marguerite! ’’ cried her sister. 


“Spare your reproaches, for you know not what it is to be wedded to 
a man for whom you have no affection; to pass your days and your nights 


| with a mortal whom you despise; and after 80 many long years of neg- 


lect, to meet under night’s dusky vell, in the midst of danger, with one 
whose form was shadowed forth in your dreams, whom a look or a word 


| endears to you! You would yourself have loved him had you but beheld 


him,—had you but listened to the story of his sad and eventful life, and 
heard him say— 

“‘ Marguerite, (for he was unacquainted with the name of either my 
father or my husband)—Marguerite, I have neither family nor country—1 
know not my mother, and I am ignorant of the land of my bisth. They 
tell me I am noble—aye, noble! but without a name—noble through my 
mother’s shame! 

“ How often have I cursed my parents when, after a brilliant action, 1 
was asked, for the purpose of conferring upon me some cross of honor, 
Maddened by such insults, many a time have I 


| sooght death in battle, recklessly rushing upon the bristling bayonet, and 


facing the cannon’s mouth; and death has spared me! Shall I confess 


to you, Marguerite, that I have, coward-like, medidated upon suicide ; 


yes, I have often laid me down to sleep with acocked pistol in my hand, 
pointed towards my heart, hoping never to awake! But I had a hope— 
and that hope was realised—in you. 

“T met you, Marguerite!—In you I found blended every virtue which 
can adorn woman, and I painted your image upon this medallion. I 
adored you as an angelic being—as the only woman upon earth who 
could render me happy!” 

“But,” said sister Marie, with an interest mingled with curiosity 
“ What became of him?” 

‘« Fifteen days afterwards his regiment quitted Paris, and marched to 
Valenciennes, where my husband then was. He solemnly promised me 
at parting to write me from time to time.” 

“ Then, of course, you were compelled to reveal your name to him,” 
interrupted Marie. 

“No; hia letters were to be addressed to me under the name of Mar 
But, alas! no tidings 
Three months since, my husband 
wrote me that Tracey’s regiment had suffered much at the siege of Mont- 
medy; that several of its officers had fallen; without doubt, Saint Croix 
is of the number! ”’ 

‘«Conrage, sister!” said Marie, drawing near to the Marehioness, as 
if to console her—‘‘courage! Banish from your mind this misplaced 
affection, and strive only to repair the fault you have committed.” 

“ Strive to repair my fault! Have you then no conception of the mag- 
nitude of my guilt?” said the Marchioness, hesitating. “1 am guilty of 
more than wa 

“You make me tremble !”’ replied the religieuse, recoiling. 

“Oh! Iam very, very culpable!” sobbed the Marchioness; “and it is 
to receive a sister’s consolation that I have made you a confidant—for, 
never could I have summoned courage enough to have avowed my crime 


of his fate have ever reached me. 


| to a confessor—to hide my shame—to save my own and my husband's 


honor—ZJ destroyed my child!” 


At these words, sister Marie could not repress a slight shriek. She 


| raised her trembling hand, and made the sign of the cross, 


The Marchioness—her cheeks bedewed with tears—cast a supplics™ 
ting glance towards her sister, and uttered in feeble and broken accents— 
“Is it not horrible! the thought of destroying one’s own child !—o! 
towards you for protection. 


This is a crime,” said she, raising her 


| voice, “unknown among the most barbarous nations ef the earth—but a 


| crimelcommitted with impunity among us, in order to save the reputa- 


| tion of a wife or a daughter! ”’ 


She wished to 


d just heard had rendered her | 


‘You shonld have caused him to have been brought up at a distance 
from you,”’ said sister Marie, animated with holy indignation. 


“ How could I? 


In confiding him to the care of strangers, [ should 














have been abliged, at no distant day, to have revealed to him the secret 
of his birth, or to have permitted him to live like St. Croix, continually 
cursing the world and his mother.” 





Hardly had she ceased speaking, when the clang of horses’ hoofs were 
heard in the court, and a servant entered and announced, ‘“‘ Monsieur 
the Marquis de Briavilliers!”’ 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at this moment between the two, they could 
not have been more astounded. The Marquis de Brinvilliers arrived, in 
the midst of this terrible confusion, without having sent any announcement 
of his intended return! The Marchioness, skilful io concealing her 
emotions, composed her countenance, repaired in haste the disorder of 
her toilet, bathed her beautiful eyes, moist with tears, and strove to 
appear calm io spite of ber grief. 

The Marquis entered, accompanied by M. Dreux d’Aubray, and a 
young man, whom the Civil Lieutenant scrutinized for some moments. 

‘‘Good morning, madame,” said he, with an air of indifference, im- 
printing a kiss upon her fair forehead; and, without noticing her confu- 
sion, added—‘‘allow me to present to you one of my new friends, a 
young officer of our army, who, after many acts of undaunted bravery, 
was taken prisoner, but who has since been ransomed by us!” Then, 
turning towards the unknown, he beckoned him to approach; taking 
him by the hand, he whispered in his ear, ‘‘ not a word to my wife about 
roy little Eulalie of Thlatre Bourbon; and, as if thinking only of the 
marchioness, he advanced and said— 

“ My dear! the Chevalier St. Croix, Captain in Tracy’s regiment!” 

Madame de Brinvilliers uttered a piercing shriek, and fainted ia her 
sister's arms. The Civil Lieutenant hastened towards his daughter, as 
if to assist her—regarded her with a peculiar expression of countenance 





| 





| 


—and, casting a suspicious glance upon St. Croix, he muttered as he | 


left the room, “ This is a very strange affair!” 





CHAPTER II. 


At the end of the Rue St. Antoine, on the spot where a monstrous ani- | 


mal of a doubtful color, a majestic stove pipe, dignified with the stately 
utle of the Colonne de Jiuillet now rears itself, there stood before the 
breaking out of the French revolution, an immense edifice erected in 1369 
by Hugues Aubriot, Provost of Paris. This edifice, flanked with strong 
and high towers, according to Christine de Pisan, and surrounded by a 
deep and broad moat, bore the appellation of the Bastile St. Antoine. In 
1661, three years’ after the return of Madame de Brinvilliers to Paris, 


the Bastile had received a goodly number of victims in addition to those | 


already incarcerated. It was not necessary in those days of despotism 
to have betrayed one’s country, to have dishonored one’s family, or to 
have committed any crime whatsoever to become a prisoner within its 
sombre walls. Its sufficed to be either important or importunate, a bril- 
lant author, or an enemy of the nobility, the father of a beautiful deugh- 
ter, or the lover of a high-born dame. 

Without any other form of proceeding against you, the Seargent of the 
Provote arrested you, presented before your astonished eyes a leutre-de 
cachet, and conducted you in silence to the Bastile. 

You were forced to remain several days in a damp dungeon, fifty feet 
beneath the surface of the earth, peopled with disgusting reptiles. Such 
was St. Croix’s fate, two years’ after his presentation to Madame de 
Jrinvilliers by her husband. St. Croix overjoyed at having discovered 


athe Marchioness, the woman whom he had formerly loved under the 
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intersection by the Rue Jean Beau Sire, direetly in front of a gate wit 
square pillars, surmounted by @ stone tablet, on which were sculptured 
the Kiog’s arms. It was the entrance to the Bastile. Ata given sig- 
nal, a draw-bridge was let down, the carriage passed under the archway, 
and entered a long and crooked court, on the right of which, were gward 
houses, and on the left sutlers’ booths. Describing a curve it, crossed 
another draw-bridge, and stopped at last, in the Court of the Chéceau, 
surrounded on all sides by files of soldiers. 

The archers caused their prisoner to descend, and conducted him iato 
a spacious room. Ah ¢a! said St. Croix, felling two archers, whe pre- 
ceeded to search him. Will you inform me for what reason I am arrest- 
ed? The archers made him no reply. There is a mistake somewhere, 
continued he, for a captain of Tracy’s regiment who has always served 
his King with fidelity and zeal, cannot be thus deprived of his liberty, 
without some special! reason. A stout, portly personage, whom St. Croix 
supposed to be the Governor, on account of the profound respect with 
which he was received by the others, rose from his seat, advanced toward 
him, glanced over the contents of some papers, which the officer pre- 
sented, and at last raising his eyes, and looking the prisoner full in the 
face, said in a harsh voice, “Monsieur de St. Croix, you are arrested im 
the name of the King, at the instance of Monseiur D' Aubray, Civil Liew- 
tenant of Paris. 

“The traitor!” muttered St. Croix, grinding his teeth, but he demand- 
ed more calmly, ‘ What is my offence ?”’ 

“ What is your offence !” ejaculated the astonished Governor. “ What 
is your offence! You will be better informed upon that subject, at some 
future day.” Then plunging his fingers into a magpificent gold souff- 
box, he left the rocm. 

Saint Croix remaining in the custody of the archers and the jailors of 
the Bastile was divested ofhis clothes, his jewels, and his gold, and clad 
in a simple and coarse dress. Two men advanced bearing lighted toe 
ches and placed themselves in front of him. Four soldiers surrounded 
bim and led him down the one bundred and twenty steps which conduct- 
ed to the dungeons under the ‘our de la Comte, a turnkey opened three 
iron doors and thrust him into a close dam vault. Two armorers riveted 
his chains upon him, and this operation finished, they all retired; the 
massive doors grated upon their hinges swung to with a crash and St. 
Croix was alone. The air he breathed was impure, his feet sunk inte 
the filth, and if he sought to discover by stretching out his hands, the 
surrounding objects, they encountered humar bones and masses of cloted 
blood. In about eight days he was brought from ihis dungeon and put 
in possession of a chamber on the second floor of another tower. 

The walls of his new abode were covered wiih pictures of mutilated 
bodies, gibbets, coffins, beadsman’s axes, and piles of faggots painted im 
red and black, the work of an unfortunate artist, arrested some years 
‘piracy, and who became 


crazy during his imprisonment. On the left was 4 small window, stroug- 


before on suspicion of being concerned in a con 


ly barred, on the right a door which communicated with the next room, 
and between them another door opening into the pazsage-way, firmly se- 


cured on the outside with bolts and bars. 


ame of Marguirete, devoted himself entirely to her, accompanying her 


« her promenades and to the theatres. One day as they were on the 
paint of setting out to visit the celebrated Convent of the reformed peni- 


tents of St. Francis, a person in the uniform of an officer of the Prevoti, | 


stopped thecarriage, and begged St. Croix in the politest manner possible 
to follow him. The latter without mistrusting anything, quitted the 
Marchioness’ cide, accompanied the man, who gave him to understand 
that he wished to communicate something of importance, into a narrow 
ane. He had proceeded only a few paces, when suddenly four archers 
#prung upon him from concealment, and forced him to enter a carriage 
standing hard by. Indignant at the treactery jpractised upon him, he 
sought for his sword, but the scatbard was empty. He demanded of 


the officer why he was thus treated, and what his offence was? No 
y , 


answer wasreturned. Infuriated by such inexplicable treatment, he en- 
deavored to let down the blinds, and cry for help, but four muscular , 
actns held him firmly in his seat. The carriage drove on for some | 


me, wher it suddenly halted inthe Rue St. Antoine, at the point 


It was in the month of March 1661, the day was just dawning, St. 
Croix his cheeks sunken, his face pale, his beard long, his hair hanging 
io tangled disorder, was seated upon his bed. In his hand was ana open 
letter, the contents of which seemed to agitate him strangely. “How!” 
said be rising and striding through the chamber, ‘1 am the natural sea 
of the Duc de Miremont, who fell in a duel in London six months ago, 
and it is Madame de Brinvilliers who sends me this information.” He 
advanced towards the lamp and read—‘ Rome is the place of your birth 
—in that city you ficst drew breath. Your mother, a poor ltalian women 
called Fornarina, seduced and abandoned by the Duc de Miremont, died 
in giving birth to a second son, who perished, accoiding to rumor, in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition.’ They are al! departed! murmured he 
weeping, and I am alone upon the earth, alone wiih Marguerite, whom 
I never shall see again! And is it for having presumed tu le her (for 
now I know my offence) that her father has separated us. Oh Monsieur 
Mis eyes Maske 
ed fire and his gestures became threatening and terrible. The door om 


the right opened: a young man, tall, thin, of an olive complexion entered 


D’ Aubray, if ever I regain my freedom, wo, wo to you.” 


the room, advanced to the table and deposited upon it a phial and a pacch- 
ment scroll, and seated himself without ceremony in an arm-chair. 

“It appears, Captain,” said he, “that you have not rested at all this 
past night.” 
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“No,” replied St. Croix, mechanically. 

“But wherefure 7 

“(Because | have thought fit not to do so”’ responded St. Croix, vexed 
at being interrogated in such a manner. “However,” he added imme- 
diately in a milder tone, ‘“‘you ought to know as weil as I, Monsiews 
Exili, you ought to know that there are moments” — 

“I don’t understand you.” 

«When one wishes vo be alone,”’ said St. Croix, impatiently. 

“Oh very well, Captain, I am going; I only wished to tell you some 
news. It.is that—thet the death of Monseigneur de Mazarin, which 
happened about three days ago.” 

“(Mazarin dead |” 

“Will change the state of affairs altogether,’ continued Exili, indifer- 


enily, “and that. M. de Caumartin, the friend of Madame de Brinvilliers | 


has solieited your pardon from M. de Colbert, the minister.” 
“Canit be true! Butwho are you Monsieur,” said St. Croix, with mis- 
trust, “who receives such communication within the walls of the Bastile 7” 
“Whol am, Captain, | have already told you a hundred times; an 


for having composed poisons which my master mede use of to augment 
his fortune. Apropos of poisons, there is a very extraordinary one, add- 
ed he gaily, pointing with his finger to the phial upon the table,—a few 
drops of that liquid administered to any animal whatever, even to a man, 


wil! cause him to sink into a profound sleep which will continue for some | 


hours; he will at length awake, appear to be in pain, drop softly to sleep 
un second time and never awake again. You may open his body and you 
will find no traces of poison in the [intestines. 
pay me well for that,” aid he, twisting his long moustache. 


“ How infamous!” said St. Croix. “The bare idea of poisoning a 


fellow ereature for 2 few miserable pieces of gold, is dreadful.” 


“I exn't help it, it is my lot! But mark me, Captain, I do not poi- 


son, not I, my noble protector takes this task upon himself, I am the | 


arm, he is the head.” 


. } 
He lighted and commenced to smoke with the greatest nonchalance, 


a German pipe. 
had induced him to commit his first crime. 
““ Revenge!” replied he. 
“* Revenge ”’ repeated St. Croix. 


“Yes, revenge, and the fatal organization of society ! Oh, mine is a hor- 


rible history; a history stained] with blood and infamy! Ifyou knew 


what I'suffered before I became a villain, you would not reproach me. 


Would you believe it, 1 was born to love, to live an honest man, and 
you behold me an assassin and a prisoner !” 

For ‘several minutes he sat in silence, his head resting between his 
hands. At length taking up his pipe he commenced smoking. The 
heart of St. Croix was touched by his open and frank tone, and he con- 
ceived a desire to learn the history of this erring man. 


cerning his family, he begged him to relate his life. 
“Tis a long history,” said he, laying down his pipe; “but since you 
insist upon hearing it, listen. 


“1 am the son of a worthy personage, who seduced and abandoned my | 


mother, twenty-f ve years ago.” 

S*. Croix wished to ask a question, but Exili gave him no time, but 
continued, 

“« At the age of fifteen I left the convent, where I had been brought up, 
and entered into the service of an Apethecary at Rome. At the age of 
seventeen I was declared by my master, the most ignorant of all the 
Italian druggists, to be the cleverest ofhis pupils. It is true, that 1 spent 
days and nighte in studying the learned treatises of the German alche- 
mists and botanists. What is more, I hoped, young foo 
become through the renown of my discoveries, a member of the Academy 
of Boulogne. 

“Not far frog 
angel, whom I coud not but admire when she came to visit the d 
her godfathg. Its ppeared that I wae not ungracious in her eyes 
once when J ventured t he 
that I berged my master to ask her in marriage for me. 
stecle was | hrown | 
was only por sesse 


nt shop was a tailor’s, where reside 1 a maiden, an 


oot 


for 


at 


compliment her, replied so unhesitati 
A great 
n the way of our union, however ; I had no money, I 


lof knowledge, a small recommendation to Ivana’: 


father. This artivan, a man of substance and well thought of in the city, | 


had no scruples whatever, he cared neither for property or hononr, he 
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stammer out the effirmative. 


Italian refugee, become by chance the tool of a noble, and detained here within a month’s time you shall have composed a poison which leaves 


I hope ‘my master will | 


After a long silence St Croix ventured toask him what | 


| noble! however, I avenged myself at last. 


as I was, to | 


NATHAN. 





‘What will your studies and researches profit 
| you,’ said he tome, end what is a sage at the present day? A poor 
devil] whe has neither lodging or fire, who lives in a barn, sleeps on a 
flock bed, and never pays his debts. Leave this unhappy life to others if 
you wish to obtain my daughter. Do you think that the world will per- 
chance ever take into account your labour and researches, and reward 
you as you deserve’ Disabuse yourself of this idea, the world is become 
| 80 corrupted that it only adores one thing now, and thatis gold! But 
since [ bappen to know that drugs are not very profitable, I advise you to 
quit this eity, go to Naples, enter the Jew Levy’s Banking house, earn 
2000 Roman scudis, and my daughter’s hand is yours.” 
‘You see, Captain, [ despaired of ever becoming the husband of the 
beautifal Tuana, but fortune decided otherwise. 


| only cared for money. 


One day, a noble, whom 
I had often seen at a neighbour's house, entered my master’s shop, and 


| after having congratulated me upon the reputation I had acquired for 


knowledge, asked me whether I knew how to compose poisons. 


Sur- 
prised to hear such a question from the mouth of a noble, I could only 


I will give you, he added, 2500 scudis, if 


’ 


no traces behind it. You understand me, Paolo.’ 


‘St. Croix started. The noble 
turned upon his hee] and departed, leaving me confounded and horror- 


struck. 


“T was then called Paolo, said Exili. 


‘Yes, Monsieur de St. Croix, I was horrified at having concluded 
such a bargain; nevertheless I loved Iuana, and [ kad not the money 
necessary to purchase her, T mean to marry her. Behold how society is 
organized,—I was offered 2500 seudis to commit a bad action, and they 
would not have given me twenty crowns for any great chemical discovery. 


“ After many experiments upon arsenic, opium, antimony, &c., I suc 


| ceeded in compounding a poison, very violent in its action, but which 


left no marks behind it. I delivered it and received 2500 scudis. Three 
weeks afterwards the funeral service of this young nobleman’s father and 
the ceremony of my union with Iuana were performed in the same 
church. I persuaded my father-in-law that I had discovered the art of 
transmuting metals, and the report was spread that I had found the 
philosopher's stone. My marriage, alas, was the source of new misfor- 
tunes. 

“A young noble made a bet of a hundred pieces of gold with some of 
his companions, that within eight days he would entice Iuana away 
from me. When I appeared in the street they pointed at me with their 
fingers, and called me bastard—implacant husband—oh how my blood 
boiled. I longed to chastise their insolence, but I dared not, they were 
Three days after this wager 
I wrote a billet to this scoundrel (imitating as closely as possible my 
wife’s hand) in which I wrote ‘meet me at my house,’ and signed it 


Tuana. 'e-came with a smile upon his lips, seated himself in an arm 


| chair, drank off a glass of wine which I had prepared, and expired be- 
Hoping to obtain from him, a native of Rome, some particulars con- | 


fore me in the most excrutiating torture. 
shoulders I cast it into the Tiber. 
me. 


Taking his body upon my 
But heaven’s awful judgment awaited 
My wife whom I had sent to her father’s came home during my 
absence, poured out for herself a glass of the poisoned wine, and when I 
returned I found my beautiful Iuana in the agonies of death!” 
For several minutes there was a mournful silence. 
“Prescribed by the police, I changed my name, and assumed that 


| which I now bear, quitted Rome, and wandered about through the coun- 


try, escaping the vigilance of the Holy Brotherhood. A woman of the 
6rder of Jesus, who knew my mother wel], and whose memory I shal! 
always cherish, received me into a convent, and strove to restore me to 
the path of virtue. Unhay pily justice did not take my conversion into 
accouut. 

One day as T was on the point of being arrested, a noble French 


kn 


traveller who knew of what crime I stood accused, and what my talent 


was, paid my ransom, and upon the condition of my continuing the com- 


position of poisons, brought me with him to France. Ail went on well 


for three years, but suspicions having arisen against my rich protector a: d 
myself, he caused me to be committed to the Bastile, promising me his 
HereT am, 


, . i . ‘fs “ 
Such, Captain, is the story of my life and misfortunes. 


support. and as you see, I amtreated with the greatest res- 
pect. j 
After a long silence, St. Croix said, hesitatingly, ‘‘ you called yourself 
Paolo, but the name of your mother?” 
You make unhappy remembrances within me. My mother, sed ced 


' and abandoned by the infamous Duc de Miremont, was called—” 


— 
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By the Duc de Miremont!’’ cried St. Croix, almost suffocated with 
tears, ‘‘ by the Dac de Miremont! Ab! I now know the name of your 
mother, she was called Fornarina, and you! you! Exili, you are—but 
they told me he no longer existed”—then shewing his letter to Exili, 
‘ read,” he said !— 

‘‘ The hand- writing of Soeur Marie !’’ 

“ Of Soeur Marie !”’ repeated St. Croix, with astonishment. 

“Yes, of the religieuse of whom I have just spoken,” and he kissed the 
paper tenderly. “ What! Captain,” said he, casting himself into Si. 
Croix’s arms, ‘are you then my brother!” They were enfulded in each 
others embrace, when the Grafier entered, and handed to each a letter, 
seale@ with the King’s arms. 


‘« We are free !”’ cried they joyfully. ‘‘This evening I leave for London 
wits my noble protector,”’ said Exili. 

“So soon, and shall we not meet again, shortly brother?” St. Croix 
opeaed another letter, which was handed to him. The Marchioness in- 
formed him thst her father, although fallen into disgrace, intended to 
have them prosecuted for adultery. 

Immediately after perusing the letter, he seized the phialand the scroll, 
took Exil’s arm, and left the room, muttering “ Look to thyself then, 
Mons. le Lieutenant Civil.” 


To be continued. 
er 


AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 


BY THOMAS M COMPILE. 


THRE BUSHRANGERS. 


, During the year 1840, as» I was idling away the sultry afternoon of a 
Sydney summer day, 1 was rather rudely interrupted by the boisterous 
entrance of an vid acquaintance, who had just come down from the 
Bathurst district with his wool. The very sight of a settler in town on 
his annual cruise is refreshing to me; it is even something of a relief from 
d ill sare to witness the zest with which a settler, after twelve month’s 
solitary confinement in the bush, enters the gaieties and pleasures of a 
town life. It appears to you almost singular the relish he has for whet 
has long ago pailed upon your appetite. From very sympathy, you begin 
to ry a little enjoyment of what before was all but sickening from 
surfeit. 

William Beattie Alexander was from the part of England in which | 
‘rst opened my eyes upon the highway of life. He had, however, been 
two years in the colony before me. At home, he was a cutting, dashing 
fellow, He dressed in a smart sporting, or Newmarket coat; gallopped 
about to races and fox-hunts; and spent his father’s money at a great 
rate. His father died in comparatively poor circumstances. The neigh- 
bors, ever ready with their opinion, predicted that the sporting Buil 
Alexander would soon run through what little money he had, and go to 
ruin. Much to their surprise, they were disappointed. Alexander start- 
ed for New South Wales. When he arrived in Sydney, and walked on 
shore, to deliver his letters of introduction, such an extrordinary swell! 
had not been seen for many a day in that town. The people of Sydney 
see everything and say little. He saw it would not godown. He was 
no fool; and he made a pretty shrewd guess that he was set down for a 
thorough ass. After looking round for some weeks, he bought sheep and 
went up the country. People shook their heads; and those who took 
the trouble to speak on the subject, gave it as their opinion, that Alex- 
ander would soon be seen in Sydney again, disgusted with the bush. 
Alexander could see plainly that no one cared the sixth part of a straw 
for him. He, therefore, adopted the most prudent system. He looked 
after his sheep; and with the sole exception of a week or two of dissipa 
tion, when he made his annual journey down with his wool, he was 
steady and industrious. In fact, he was fairly transformed into the cool, 
calculating, and thrifty sheep-farmer of Australia. 

F It was, perhaps, natural that, being from the same part of our far-off 
fatheiland, Alexander should attach himself to me when he came to Syd- 
ney. It was, however, an awkward thing for me; as, being neither rich 
nor of noisy and dissipated habits, it put me fairly out of my way. Alex- 
ander, it is tr 1¢, would willingly have paid my share in any expensive 
lark ; but this, again, I would not, of course, for a moment hear of. I did 
not like tO give in to it; but it had hitherto been out of my power to get 
off. Alexander was a good-hearted fellow. He, doubtless, considered 
mea dull, maping book-worm; and wished, as be expressed it, to langh 
Le parson outof me. So I could not be angry with poor Alexander ; 
and | had alw ays taken his extravagancies in good part. 

[t so happened, however, that at this particular period I was laboring 


j 


ider great mental depression, caused by the news of the melancholy 
death of a beloved relative in my far-off father-land. With me, when 
enything takes place to excite an undue preponderance of any of those 


btile essences named fee 






ings and passions, particularly the passion of 
rief, it is many days before my mind recovers from the shock. The in- 
formation of the death of a dearly-beloved frien/, falls upon the heart 
with tenfold poignancy at a great distance from home. Itblights and 
withers the heart with the cold wintry chill; the desire to tive is at an 
end. You parted with your friend, it may be, gay and happy, io the bey 








| day of youth and promise. True, atear “ bedimm'd the eye’’ when you 


parted; but the hue of health was on the cheek; the fire of thought 
gleamed from the speaking, sparkling eye; life and vitality, feeling and 
thought, were there. What aspirations have gone home over the vast 
waste of waters after that friend! How many weary. heavy hours have 
been cheered by the thought of being reunited to part no more! 
What a solace it was, after the slights and neglects and selfishness of the 
world, to think that one being, however distant, joyed when you joyed, 
and sorrowed when you sorrowed, and loved with a pure flame of love, 
unalloyed by aught mercenary! Perhaps you left home in quest of fame 
and fortune, that this very one might learn of your success, and joy over 
it. You receive a letter containing the information of tbe death of the 
loved one,—perhaps a mother or a father, a sister or a brother, With- 
out any preparation, you open and read: you cannot believe it. The 
whole world is now but a dull blank; the object of existence is fied. The 
thoughts of being kindly remembered by the loved one, had lightened the 
heavy load of care, and made the altar of home sweet to remember. 
You kept up a constant intercourse with your friends in thought, although 
far away. You paid respect to what you conceived would be their 
Opinion on any subject. You thought of them as present, although ab- 
sent; and you find the grave bas mocked you; and while you thought 
they lived, they have been rotting in the cold, damp eburchyard But 
the spirit has not departed ; it is present now. Conjured from the grave 
by love, may it abide for ever ! 


- 


O mother, wherefore speak the name of death ? 


Cease they to live, and move, and breathe, 
Who die? 


I was not by any means pleased at having my melancholy reverie so 
radely broken in upon; and after the first greeting had passed, I inform- 
ed Alexander of the severe dispensation under which I was laboring. 
As usual, he attempted to laugh it off; but my manner was so serious, 
that he very soon took his leave. He came and sat with me, however, 
an hour er two every morning during his stay in town. He gave me & 
pressing invitation to ride up with bim, and try the effeet of country air. 
L was unwilling to attempt it; but at last 1 was persuaded to give it a 
trial, as I would, at any rate, see something of the country, and of bush- 
life. He cut down his stay to a week, on purpose to get me away; and 


| one fine Monday morning we set out on horseback, bound for Bathurst. 


Bathurst is the York of Australia. There the finest stock may be 
seen. The wealthiest graziers are the Bathurst settlers. In a fine day, 
the far-famed plains of Bathurst present a scene of no ordinary anima 
tion and gaiety. Vehicles roll along the lovely forest glades, the inmates 
of which are radiant with the hues of health, beauty, and happiness. 
The Australians are—especially apart fromthe excitement of the towns, 
where commercial! distress sometimes throws a gloom over even an Aus 
tralian—a gay, chaffing, fun-loving race, as light-hearted and elastic as 
their own sunny clime. The plains of Bathurst present a faint idea of 
what a happy life the future inhabitants of the country will lead when it 
becomes thickly settled, and the graziers and sheep-farmers live, sur- 
rounded by their familites, in peace and plenty. At present, the country 
is new, and, as @ natural consequence, poor. There is, however, & rich 
field for the industry of man; and poverty will, in a few years, be suc- 
ceeded by comparative wealth. The country is now rich in herds and 


| flocks; and the first capitalists of Great Britain acquired theit wealth 


from the same source, as we are informed by many writers who have 
entered upon a discussion of the state of society in that country during 


| the reign of the last Henry and Elizabeth, the period when the feudal 


power of the lords of the soil was breaking down, and society in @ state 


| of transition towards the power of the people and of commerce: that 


vast power which, in future ages, was to astonish the world. 

In an assemblage of several hundred persons on Bathurst plains, the 
eye of the most careful person would search in vain for a sour or dissa- 
tisfied look. Every one that goes abroad appears to enter with his 
whole heart and soul into the scene. The young men career along on 
horseback, with all the grace for which the Australians are remarkeble. 
It is a life replete with freedom. The Australian carries, in bis call, 
light, elegant person, and wild, sparkling eye, the noble and independent 
air of one who cares not @ straw for any one on earth. The only dread 
that the most timid entertain, is of the wild bands of busbrangers, whieb, 
in former times, inspired terror, and spread ruin and despoilation over 
the whole districts. At one time, those bands of blood-thirsty marauders 
kept the whole country in a state of the most feverish alarm; but, of late 


| years, they have nearly disappeared. A few stray runaway assigned 
| servants will, however, sometimes, even at the present day, join together, 


and start on their cruel work of robbery and murder; although their 
career is but very temporary; as, the moment the existence of such @ 
band becomes known, the settlers of the district, fully alive to the neces- 
sity of checking the thing at first, rise simultaneously, and attack the 


| desperadoes. A good deal of blood flows at times when the bushrangers 


‘i 


make an obstinate defence; and the battle will sometimes continue until 
every one of the ruffians fall. It was my fate tocome in contact with one 






of these bands dusing my residence at Alexander's station; and l am 
about to lay @ descripiluon of the scene before the reader. 

That gentleman’s station was oa the banks of a «mail creek, in rather 
a reticed part of the Bathurst district. The hut was inferior to most of 
those around; although, when compared with the huts on many stations 
in the newer districts, it would have been looked upon es superior in 
style. It was built of heavy slabs, and made secure against wind and 
weather by a hick coating of clay and mud. I: had © division across, 
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and the inner room was occupied as a bedroom The outer anvartment 
was without any furniture whatever, except a lumbering deal table, and 
about half-adozen sawn logs, which answered in place of chains. A 
huge chimney in the back, butit of rough stones and clay, sent & perpetual 
stream of heat through the place, which sent a stranger asieep in ten 
minutes, at the usual computation, There was no floor; but the earth 
was trodden down to a hard consistency, and was no bad substitute for a 
deal floor. 

The whole aTair was a novelty, and I enjoyed it exceedingly. The 
day passed in a perpetual round of plearant amusement; hunting, fish- 
in, and chasing wild cattle on horseback. The hut was situated on the 
banks of the creek, upon a rising ground which commanded a view of a 
vast tract of country. It wasa lovelyscene. There lay the open forest, 
stretching away for may miles in quiet beanty; the sun streamed down 
upon many a lovely white cottage, deeply embedded amongst the rich 
colonnades of living trees; while fairy-like perfumes fanned my face, 
and shed a fragrance around, which, with the glorious scene and cloud- 
less sky, made me almost leap with joy. How wonderful, | often ex- 
claimed, will be the future history of this embryo nation! How many 
years may elapse before it will emerge from its present state of insignifi- 
cance, and rank with the mighty nations of the north? The first 
inhabitants have been a strange amalgamation: may their descendants 
be a virtuous, brave, liberal-minded, and generous-hearted race! When 
the amusements of the day had ended, we partook of a dinuer set out ina 


plain manner, but such as the first hotels of England could not have | 


exceeded in quality,—fish, flesh, and fowl in the greatest plenty. After 
dinner we went comfortably to sleep until teatime; for Alevander did 
not allow spirits, or even wise, within bis hut. The reader will, per- 
haps, consider this a strange anomaly in his character. It is, hewever, 
a very common event for ternperance bushmen to become wild during 
their short stay in town. 

About three weeks after I had been domesticated on Alexander's sta- 
tion, | was surprised to see my host return one forenoon at full speed, 
and, with a look of the greatest consternation, give orders to have the 
windows of the hut barricaded, and the doors secured. He informed me 
that he had been a few miles down the creek, when he had received 
information of a party of bushrangers that had been robbing and mur- 
dering at more than twenty stations; end as the ruthans were but two or 
three miles off, it was most likely we should be favored with a visit from 
them that very evening. He was determined to give them a warm 
reception, and defend his hut to the last extremity. He pot it in my 
power, however, to escape on horseback in a direction contrary to that 
by which the band were approaching. ‘This, however, | would not hear 
of. [am far from entertaining an overweening conceit of my own cou- 
rage; yet, upon an emergency, } can “stand fire” as well as another ; 
and, at any rate, am above such a mean act as leaving a friend in a situa- 
tion of danger. 

A scout was stationed outside to give notice of the approach of the 
busbrangers the instant they should appear. We cut up several deal 
boards into equal lengths, and secured the windows inside. A heavy 
bar was made as a double security for the door, as Alexander expected 
the bushrangers wou!d burst the lock. ll the fire-arms about the station 
were looked out, and put in proper trim,—ammunition and cartridges 
were prepared,—the scout was recalled, and the door firmly secured. 
There were three of us in the hut—Alexander, the hut keeper, and 
myself. We expected every moment to hear the tread of the bushran- 
gers’ horses as they came up the hill; but we were disappointed. Hour 
after hour passed eluwly away, and we heaid not a sound. It began to 
grow dark; and as we bad not tasted anything since the dawn of day, 
we partook of some cold mutton and bread. Not a word was spoken: 
the length of time we had waited for the attack had made us both ner- 
vous. Ten, twelve o'clock passed away, and yet they came not. Alex- 
ander now began to suppose the bushrangers had taken some other route, 
and that our station bud escaped their notice. 
bed. All was quiet during the night. Morning dawned as usual; and 
as Alexander was now confident that the bushrangers had taken a con- 
trary direction, the door was opened, and we sat comfortably down to 
breakfast. Hardly, however, had we been seated ut the table, when the 


About one we went to 


hut-keeper, who was outside, rushed in, erying—* O God, there they 
come!” Alexander started to the door; end, sure enongh, he beheld 


five men mounted on horseback, and h savily armed, riding up the hill 
at full speed. He liad just time to shat the door, and make all secre, 
when they came up. 


There were three of us in the hut; but the hut keeper was unarmed. 


I had a double-barrelied fowling-piece, and Alexander had his rifle. The | 
party halted at the door; and the voice of one, who appeared to be the | 


lead +r, roared—** Halloo, within there! Wao lives here? Spe ak, vou 
, or we'll send you to damnation in five minutes.” We ‘an- 
swered nota word. The whole party dismounted; and having tied their 
horses to a fence, proceeded to try the door. So well had Alexander 
secured it, however, that, although the lock burst in five mir 
withstood all farther efforts; and, with dreadful vaths, the ruftians grave 
the attempt up in desnair. 








res, it 


“If you have any wish to live,” cried che 
leader, * you had better surrender, and open the door: for we are cer- 
tain to get in, and we will blow out the brains of every man of you.” 
We did not speak. They now approached the windows; a id, having 
smached the glass, began to batter down the deal boards inside. It was 
with a beating heart that we saw them give wav. Thelowermoast board 
loosened, and at last fell in witha heavy cra-h. Alexander was kneeling 
in the corner of the re0m; and the moment the beard fell in, he dischar- 
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ged his piece straight through the opening. I reserved my fire to pro- 
tect the breach while he reloaded. The leader roared out, “ You 
, you shall suffer severely for that. Set fire to the hut at once,” he 
continued to bis coadjutors; “surround it with arms preseated, and 
shoot the as they rush out.”’ 

All was quiet now for some minutes, when the leader again spoke. 
“You are acting a very foolish part,”’ he said; you are exasperating us, 
and bringing your fate on your own beads. We only want money and 
arms, and you shall bave one chance more for your life. Come out at 
voce, and we will not harm you.” Alexander began to perceive that 
this was the most prudent step; and he answered him, being the first 
word which had been spoken on our part, “ that if he would promise not 
to harm any of the party, be would undo the door.’ The promise was 
given; and Alexander left his corner to go towards the door. As he 
passed the opening in the window, a ball whizzed passed bim, grazing 
his arm in its progress. Enraged at such a flagrant breach of faith, 
Alexander sat down in sullen silence, and refused to give any reply to 
the further questions of the bushrangers. A heavy pile of wood was 
placed against the door; and every preparation made for smoking us 
out. ‘ You had better come out at once,” again cried the leader, as he 
set about kindling the fire; “for you will be burned alive in twenty 
minutes.”—“ 1 am afraid,’ said Alexander. ‘“ You did not keep any 
faith with me last time, and [| will not trust you.”—* If you come out 
now,” replied the bushranger, ‘‘ 1 pass you my word of honor that no 
harm shall approach you; and you stay there to certain death.’’ It was 
but too true: our sole chance was now tosurrender. We delivered our 
arms over to the leader through the opening in the window; and in 
rushed the whole body, having smashed the batricade to atoms with one 
or two strokes of their heavy battering-ram, 

“ Down on your knees, you , and beg for your life. You 
will not; then take this,” cried the ferocious ruffian, discharging a pistol 
at the bead of poor Alexander, which wounded bim in the cheek. We 
both sank down. For my part I made my mind up for death; and for 
Alexander, the blood flowed copiously from the wound in his face, which, 
added tc his otherwise ghastly countenance, increased the terror of the 
scene. 

“ Now,” said the leader, “you have but one chance for your life: I 
promised to save it. If you act honestly with ns, | meantodo so. We 
want money; and as we are well aware there is money here, deliver it 
up, ana we wil! do you no farther harm.” 

I replied, that we had little money; but al! that we had he was wel 
@ome to. 

“ Produce then, at once,” replied the ruffiian already mentioned, 
“without any of your fine mincing lady-miss speeches, or,”’ continued he, 
in a threatening manner, presenting bis piece at my head, which by the 
way, was upon full cock, “you shall be sent to hell in a minute!” 

Ail the money in the place did not exceed five pounds, and some odd 
silver. The bushrangers had expected a richer booty: and were ina 
passion at being disappointed in their expectations. ‘ You are conceal- 
ing your mory,” said the leader. “You had better produce it at once, 
as I will shoot you if you do not.” The whole of the five now presented 
their guss, ow full cock, at our beads: the finger of each was upon the 
trigger. It was afearful sight; the least etumble en their part would 
have sent one or both of us into eternity. 

We know you are concealing the money in the house from us,” said the 

















leader. ‘“ Now, I will count over three times, and at the third, if you do 
not produce it, we fire. Once, twice;"’ the fingers of each fumbled about 
the lock IL bowed my head to die. ‘“ Good by, Alexander,” I exclaim- 


ed. “Farewell,” he said. “God bless you!’ 

“‘ Alexander,” suid the leader, ‘are not you from the county of —— ?” 

‘1 am, indeed,” said poor Alexander. And the very thoughts of the 
blue hills, yellow corn fields, and clear rapid streams of the home of his 
early days, made @ tear start. I saw it, end was ready to weep for very 
sympathy. The thoughts of old times and cld friends, of a dear father 
and beloved mother, over whom the grass of the churchyard grew; of 
many kind-hearted friends, whom I might not now behold in this world, 
made an unconscious sigh escape from & breast where grief had already 
been making havoc. That question saved our lives. ‘ Pooh ' said he ; 
“I am from your county, and will not see you hurt; so give up your 
money, and be friends.” 

“But, Captain,” continued the savage looking monster already men- 
tioned, “ the other ; we had better shoot him at once.” 

“QO! for God's sake, do not touch him, Captain; he is from your coun- 
ty likewise,” cried Alexander. 

‘Let him alone,” said the Captain, giving his worthy subordinate an 
equivocal look. “If you harm either, look out.” And he touched his 
own gun ina significant manner. 

The C aptain re quire d each of us to take an awful oath, that we had 
no more money in the house; and likewise, that we would not bear arms 
against them. He then took our watches and gold rings; but upon my 
soliciting to be allowed to retain my ring, which was of inconsiderable 
value, he threw it at me, and jokingly said, “You must not come it, 
countryman, over me We were now led outside, and closely 
: while the bushrangers proceeded to partake of an excellent 

They carried afew bottles of rum with them; and the leader 
several times came eut, glass in hand, and drank to us both; swore “ we 
were downright good fellows, and he wished us well forthe sake of 2 
Sirange! that the ties of home and country bind the heart most hardened 
in wickedness! By the account of others, this fellow had been the most 
ruthless and blood-thirsty of the band ; ordering his grim satellite to slay 








too often.”’ 
watched; 
breakfast. 











all before him; yet tous he was even kind. Poor fellow! wicked as he 
was, he met a quick and severe retribution for his deeds of blood. 

We had been about twenty minutes out of the hut, and were closely 
guarded by one of the band, who covered us with a double-barreiled gun; 
but no farther insult was offered. The fun inside waxed furious, as the 
rom began to take effect. I observed Alexander to prick up his ears, and 
listen attentively. 1 also thought | heard @ distant sound, like the mur- 
muring of the wind in the forest, or the rush of a body of horsemen at a 
greatdistance. By and by, the sound became distinot, and we could 
hear the tread of a large party approaching at full speed. Such was the 
confusion in the but, that the bushrangers were not aware of their danger 
until their pursuers had come in sight; but, under any circumstance, I 
do net think they would have fled. The leader drew his men up abreast 
outside the hut, and, in this position, they awaited the pursuing party. 
On they came, in fall career; but, unfortunately, they did not wait to 
form into any regular order, but came up straggling like so many geese. 
The consequences might have been foreseen. When within ten yards 
from the hut, the bushrangers discharged four or five barrels straight in 
their faces. They wavered, and fairly faced tothe right-about, and down 
the hill as fast as they could scamper. There was, in the rear of the 
party, a stiff, high-coloured old gentleman, a retired cavalry officer of dis- 
tinguished merit. He was mounted on a little pony, which was the rea- 
son he could not get to the front. He was indignant at the cowardly 
conduct of the front line, or more correctly, front mob—for it could not 
be termed a line—and abused them as poltroons. Ashamed of their con- 
duct, they halted at the bottom of the hill, and asked the old veteran two 
lead them on. He complied willingly, for it was to hima labour of love. 
He first commanded eight of the party to dismouat, and, under cover of 
the forest, which, on one side, ran almost close to the hut, to keep up « 
constant fire, so as to diverc the attention of the bushrangers from the 
party that was to make the attack in front. The cld warrior mounted a 
strong horse, and, unsheathing his long shining blade, proceeded to place 
his forces in regular order. There remained of the party twelve horse- 
men. He divided them into two lines of six men, and took his own 
station in the middle of the front live. Onwards they came, slow and 
steady. The old soldier sat stiff and upright in his saddle, looking 
neither to the right nor left. He had the look of a thorough disciplina- 
rian; and his cool courage animated his followers. When about fifty 
yards’ distance from the enemy, the party of foot poured ina deadly fire. 
** Forward, men,” cried the veteran; and discharging their pistols in the 
faces of the enemy, they were upon them in an instant. The horse of 
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about thirty yards from the hut. This formed, a secure shelter for half 
a dozen riflemen to hold the bushrengers in check, while another party 
proceeded to knock in the heavy slabs of the hut. This was a work of 


| both dithculty and danger: the slubs were securely fastened, and pre- 


sented a strong resistance to their efforts. At last, one of them gave 
way, and fell in. The report of a couple of fowling pieces issued from 
the interior of the hut, and one or two of the besiegers were wounded. 
The task was now, however, less difficult ; and one by one tne slabs fei! 
in, till a breach was effected. The besiegers now atuempted to enter, 
but their progress was stopped by the bushrangers, who fought despe- 
rately. The veteran, however, cheered on his men; and, cne by one, the 
bushrangers gave way, until a large party entered the hut. Even here 
they would not surrender, but continued to fight with sullen desperation. 


, Few on either side had swords, and the fight was determined by fire- 


| 


arms. The blood shed in the deadly contest was great, as the pistols 
were discharged in the facesof opponerts. At last the bushrangers were 
reduced to two, and they were secured by sheer force. They were borne 
down by numbers; but such was their desperation that they resisted to 
the last; and afterwards, I was sorry for the woful plight of the poor 


, fellows,—every rag of clothing bad been torn from their backs in the 


| effect of deterring others from following their example. 


the old veteran was a young high-spirited animal; and by the proper use | 


of the curb and spur at the very moment of closing, he reared. Expaect- 
ing to be trodden down, the leader drew a pistol and presented it at the 
horse’s head. He had not time to fire, however; the bright blade of the 
veteran was seen to make a quick circle above his head, and the bush- 
ranger fell, with a horrible gash inthe forehead. The fall of the leader 
appeared to damp the courage of the others, and they retreated to the 
hut, and poured a most destructive fire upon their pursuers from the 
opening in the window. One or two of those in the front rank were 
wounded ; and the veteran drew his men aside, to be out of the reach of 
their fire. 

During the time that which I have been relating was going forward, 
we had remained inactive. We had sworn not to bear arms againat the 
bushrangers. and we likewise were unarmed. Alexander was faint with 
loas of blood, from the wound he had received, and L hai been endeavour- 
ing, for some time, to prevail upon one of the party to go in quest of a 
surgeon. In this, however, I could not succeed; no one would leave the 
spot. What was tobe done? Alexander was not to die unaided, while 
I was able to help him. I therefore gave the hut-keeper strict charge to 
attend him at my absence; and, seizing one of the horses, galloped off, 
about twenty miles down the creek, in quest of the nearest surgeon. | 
did not draw bridle uatil [ reached his station, and upon explaining the 
matter, and requesting his aid, I was beyond measure chagrined to learn 
that the bushrangers had been with him before, and made him swear not 
to follow them. I argued with him for a length of time, and informed 


struggle, and they were totallynaked. Their faces streamed with blood, 
and were blackened with gunpowder. They neither spoke nor looked 
about them; theirs was the calmness of desperation. Thus ended the 
most savage engagement of the kind upon record. Out of the five bush- 
rangers, three lay dead, and the remaining two were severely wounded. 
Two of the besiegers were killed, and five, besides Alexander, wounded. 
The hut, afier the engagement, was turned into an hospital, and the sur- 
geon had hard wok upon his hands in attending to the wants of the 
wounded men. 

The two bushrangers bad their arms tied behind them, and were 
mousted upon the worst horses in the party. In this manner they were 
led off to the residence of the police-magistrate. Their guilt was too 
apparentto a®ord the least hope of pardon: they did not ask it; 
and, in a week after, suffered the extreme penalty which the law can 
inflict. 

The summary punishment which followed the marauders, had the 
It was a losing 
game for any to have a day’s sport,—for those ruffians considered rob- 
bing and plundering to be sport,—at the expense of life; and since that 
time until now, bushranging has been a thing unknown in the Bathurst 
district. 

Alexander was confined for six weeks, and even when he recovered, a 
frightful scar remained. I was anxivus to return to Sydney, but could 
not leave bim until he in some measure recevered. When I saw him 


| fairly able to take a stick, and support himself across the room, [ con- 


him, that, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, his oath was not | 


binding. 
anxiety for my friend, that I informed him I would not go without 
him. He at length cunsented to accompany me, with a very bad grace, 
and having mounted his steed, away we galloped for Alexander's sta- 
on. 


It was long before I could convince him; but such was my | 


Upon our arrival, Alexander was worse, and so faint with loss of | 


blood as scarcely to be able to raise his head. The surgeon, however, 
pronounced the wound as by no means of a serious character; and the 
only inconvenient consequences arising from it, would be a month or two 
of close confinement. The wound was dressed, and Alexander carried 
to a stockkeeper’s hut at some distance from the scene of action. 

The battle had continued to rage with unceasing fury. The beseigers 
had attempted once or twice to take the hut by storm; but such was the 
dea‘ily fire opened upon them from the window, that even the old vete- 
ran who commanded, considered the loss of life too great, and gave ove 
the attempt. Some were for placing a quantity of com/usti! je matrer 
against the wall of the hut, and, when the bushrangers issued forth to 
escape destruction from the fiames, shoot them, or take them prisoners. 
Others, again, looked upon this as ton rufiian like a method, and propo- 
sed a siege in due form. The veteran, however, would not yet give up 
the attempt to take the hut; as he hoped, with a little more atieation to 
tactics, to be able to subdue the stronghold. There happened to be a 
bullock-dray upon the station, and this was brought forward, and upset 


r 


gratulated him on his recovery, and mentioned my intention of leaving on 
the following day. He wepi like achild; he could not brook the idea of 
parting with me; sickness had weakened his intellect; his strength of 
mind was gone. He became angry when | informed him | must depart, 
and raged and wept by turns. 

“It is very ungenerous of you, Alexander,” I said, ‘to behave se. It 
is out of my power to remain longer; and, as! have inconvenienced my- 
self to serve you, I do not think | deserve this from you.” This speech of 
mine brought him to his seases. 

“* My best, and only friend,”’ said Alexander, ‘‘ you must not heed me. 
1 know you are too noble minded to let anything | say offend you.” 

“Do not say a word more,” [ said. “If | could stay with you, I 
would, and with pleasure.” 

“Well; good by, Tom. God bless you!” 

“ Good by, my dear fellow! Take good care of yourself; and write 
me often.” 

I left Alexander with a heavy heart; for his settled despondency im- 
parted an additiona! gloom to my drooping spirits. A few hours’ riding 
in the forest, however, dispelled those shadows of gloom, which, at times 
bear down the mind with a dread, or a forepoding of sume obscure and 
indefinite event—calamitous in itself, and which already seems to wither 
the heart. The dim, vapoury funeral pall which oppressed the mind was 
uplifted, and the spirit cleared itself; and, buoyant as before, awoke to 
the joy which appeared to animate all creation. There lay the gay, 
laughing landscape, bright with the presence of the glorious mid-day 
sun. Hardly asound broke on the ear; the vast country appeared to be 
in a state of solemn tranquility—a giant in a state of somnolency. How 
unutterably joyful to be awakened from the depths of deapondency by the 
influence of the spirit of the summer hour! It is something to derive 
pleasure from objects of heauty at any time,—painting, poetry, sculpture, 
“the light of an ingenuous countenance ;’"’—but the joy of the moment, 
when the heart thrills in unison with the gladness of nature, exceeds 
them ail. 

Alexander became much worse after my departure; he lay for two 


| months at death's door, in a state of continual fluctuation, between re- 


covery and death: both mind and body were completely prostrated. I 
gave up all hopes of his recovery, and set him down fur a friend departed 
I was therefore proportionally overjoyed to hear of his recovery, which I 
didin a letter written with his own hand, and which, moreover, prn ised 


an apeedy visit from him. In about a fortnight afte: wards we shook hands. 
It was the same Alexander; He was no longer the 
same giddy, racketting devil that he nsed formerly to be: he was now 
grave asa jodge. Instead of spending the night in dissipation, he sat 
up with me, and talked metaphysics. The battle with the bushrangers 
had & salutary effect on him. 


but how ch anged ' 
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A NIGHT WITH BURNS. 





BY DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE, AUTHOR oF * TITIAN 





It is recorded that when Sic Watter Scott was a lad of fifteen, he saw 
Burns. ‘I may truly say, Virgtiium vidi tantum,” ace his own words. 
Much more fortunate was Andrew Horner, who spent an evening in the 
poet’s company, and—must | tell i¢c?—then an there imbibed so much 


| actually was not a printing office in that ancient city. Perhaps, like the 


liquid, rather stronger than spriug-water, that his head ached sorely the | 


next morning. 

Between fifty and sixty years ago. there flourished a worthy, in the 
city of Carlisle, who—biess the mark !—was smitten with the desire of 
fame ; and not content with the dim and distant prospect of obtaining it 
by his hamble occupation a8 a vendor of linen, adventurously fixed his 
glance on no less a mark than that pedestal whereon, “ with a pencil of 
light,” Renown has inscribed the names of the illustrious who have writ- 
ten themseives into earthly immortality. 


Andrew Horner was the name of the wight who ( in his own estimation) 


was worthy to break a lance with those proud heirs of fame who have 
gained the world’s admiration. It is for antiquaries to ascertain what 
relation he bore to the renowned hero of the nursery-ryhmes—he who eat 
his Christmas pie snugly “in a corner,” and, (lacky dog!) had the good 
fortune to “ pull out a plum” every now and then. 

Leaving that question to the research of the Dryasdusts, let us continue 
our story.—Andrew Horner had reached the sage age of three-score, ere 
he had fully made up his mind in what manner he should astonish the 
— He determined, at last, to “ witch the world with noble ’—no/ 

rsemanship, but rhymes. Like many men, before, in, and since his day, 
he mistook the aspiration for the ability—the wish for the power to write. 
Thus do we constantly see practical illustrations of the frog trying to 
swell to the size of the lordly bison, and thus have we been afflicted with 
manifeld imitations of the better brethren of the quill—the Scotts, the 
Bulwers, the Levers, the Ainsworths, the Dickenses, the Jameses,—in 
which, like the Chinese artists, the copyists give every defect with re- 
markable fidelity, but invariably contrive not to give the grace, the ex- 
pression, and the freshness which breathe life into the originals ! 

Sundry quires of what he courteously and complacently called poetry, 
were written by Mr. Horner. These he read to such of his customers as 
he could prevail upon to listen. When he lacked this “audience, fit though 
few,’’ he was wont to read his effusions aloud, ore rotundo, for his own 
edification ; and, if he was in a particularly pleasant and placid vein, he 
would send for a neighbor, who had brightened his intellect by making 
the tour of England—as candle-snuffer and bill-sticker for sundry theatri- 
cal and erratic companies—and bribe him, with a gill of whiskey or a 
mutchin of ale, to listen to the mellifluous rhymes which their author mo- 
notonously poured our—like a child pouring a thin stream of muddy 


French king, you will ‘‘ excuse the otber sixteen reasons,” 

The nearest place, at that time, where he could have his book credita 
bly brought out, was the good city of Glasgow—then, as now, famova 
jor the punch-meking and punch bibbing powers of its worthy imhab:- 
tunts. 

To Glasgow. thérefore, Andrew went. It was quite “ the poet's pi! 
grimage."’ There he speedily learned that the expense of printing and 
publishing was no trifle ; but, then, what was a little money—nay, what 
was 8 great deal of it, in the balance against his immortalfame! Al- 
though not actually a Seot by biryh, our friend was ‘ wo far north’’ to 
close any bargain on the instant with the Glasgow bibliopole, but left i: 
pending, or, as he would say, “ hanging betwixt and between:” His 
mind was tooenlarged, to be made up, like a travelling-bag or a preserip- 
tion, ‘* at a moment's notice,” he had to consider, on his way back to 
Carlisle, what number of copies it would be proper to print. On the 
moderate calculation that there certainly must be at least One lover of 
poetry in every parish in England and Scotland, (to say nothing of thar 
part of the kingdom called Ireland, and the town of Berwick-upon-T weed ) 
his original idea was for a small impression of—ten thousand copies 
The more prudent bookseller recommended the mazimum to be «@ paltry 
five hundred, and, when Andrew had the estimates before him, he was 
fain to confess that it might be as well, perhaps, not to venture upon thou- 
sands until the sale of hundreds would furnish the means of paying ex- 
penses. 

Andrew Horner—like an Indiaman from Calcutta, or Barney Riordar 
when he met the American liner far out at sea—was ‘‘ homeward bound ' 
when he came to the principal hostelrie in the ancient town of Ayr; not 
very far from which is Mossgiel, the farm held by Robert Burns at the 
date of this anecdote, and where, if he lost some money, the world gain- 
ed the fine poetry which—in a continuous, deep, and flashing stream— 
flowed to his pen, from his heart, during his residence there. 

It never was ascertained why Mr. Andrew Horner took sucha detour 
to the west as Ayr—some thirty miles out of the direct road from Glas- 
gow to Carlisle : but poets have odd fancies sometimes, and poetasters, 
having the organ of imitation very strong, affect to be discursive, in the 
hope that oddity (copper-gilt) may be mistaken for the sterling metal of 
originality. : 

It was a fine evening in September, 1785, when the redoubtable An- 
drew Horner entered the common room of the inn at Ayr. Some half- 
dozen ranting, roaring, dashing young fellowe—fond of their glass and 
joke—were sitting down to dinner as be entered, exactly “ in the nick of 
time.’’ Room was immediately made for him, The oldest occupant in 
the room took the chair, according to the inn- usage “ within the memcry 


| of the oldest inhabitant,” and, by the contrary rule, Andrew Horner was 


water into a bottomless vessel, Andrew Horner's amour propre would | 


be gratified, ever and anon (between gulps), with such interjectional re- 
marks, as ‘ Guide—vera gude !"—* Real fine rhymes !”—* Excellent! 
—ma faith, Shakspere ne'er wrote sick po'try as that! But, by the time 
the fluids were disposed of, the listener usually fell into a calm sleep 
‘Whatever other merits or demerits they possessed, it was pretty obvious 
that Mr. Andrew Horner’s rhymes were of a composing nature ;—~the 
art of writing such has not died with him. ’ 

The proverb which tells us that a prophet has no honor in his own coun- 
try, is equally true when applied to poets. The good people of Carlisle 
have never been too discerning, and, indeed, it is rather a recommenda- 


tion than otherwise for a man, among them, tobe somewhat of a dullard. | 
They were as blind to literary metit in 1785, as they are in 1243, or as | 


they have been in any year of grace since Paley cast too much light upon 
their mental obscurity. Is it wonderful, then, that Horner shared the 
common doom ?—that he gained, at best, the dubious distinction of being 
sneered at as a half-witted rhymester, or positively condemned for the 
folly of neglecting his business for his verses 7 

How could a soul like his be “ cabined, cribbed, confined.” in the dull 

city of Carlisle? What more natural than that 

“ Aspiring upwards—like a star,” 
it should seek a more extended range—a wider sphere of action. What 
more obvious than that ihis should be gained by the then important, but 
now common step—publication! 

Andrew Horner read his own poems for the thousandth time—worked 
himse!f once more, and for ever, out of his lingering doubts and into the 
heart of his old conviction, thatthey were truly exquisite, and then mag- 
nanimously resolved to—print them. 

It is faithfully reeorded, in one of the gossiping memories of the time 
that Henri the Fourth of France once entered a small town, and waa met 
at the gate by the mayor and corporation, witha right loyal address—that 
is, an address in which the reigning monarch is told, even as his predeces- 
sors were told, in the most sycophantic terms, that he is all but a God 
upon earth ; “ next door to acherubim,”’ in short, like Master Wackford 
Squeers. May it please your most august and sacred majesty,” added 
the chief representative of municipal wisdom, “ we would have saluted 
you with cannon, according to aneient custom, but for seventeen reasons 
—the first is, your majesty, we have not got any cannon ’ « That 
will do,”’ hastily interrupted the king, as he gave spur and rein to his 
charger, “ I excuse the remaining sixteen reasons.” In like manner— 





gentlest of all gentle readers—could we enumerate a great variety of | as much warmth as modesty, he defended aimself. His opponent affect- 


circumstances which unfortunately, prevented Andrew Horner's having 
his book printed at Carlisle. The first was that, in the year 17 


2") shera 
(Ov, Ler 


made vice-president, by virtue of his being the most recent arrival. 

We may take it for granted that, what Mr. Carlyle would cali “the re 
markablest’’ justice, was executed upon all the viands. The cloth being 
removed, the chairman gave “the king.” It was Andrew's turn next; 
and, in the customary routine, he should have given “ the queen and royal 
family ;" but, much to the surprise and amusement of the company, he 
starved on his legs, made a vehement speech ‘ de omnibusrebus’’ (which 
being interpreted, does not mean a rebus in an omnibue, as we once heard 
a blue stocking translate it !)—bianching off to London politics and Cum- 
berland potatoes—glancing at William Pitt, the boy-minister of that day 
and Lord Thurlow’s gracious mannet—gliding into a dissertation upon 
salmon fishing and Irish linen; and, by a nice gradation, introducing a 
lengthy eulogy of the British poets, with a modest allusion to his own 
metrical merits. So intent was he onthe subject, thathe plamped down 
inte his chair, at the end, without having proposed any toast whatever 

The wit who presided bad @ very particular and pleasant penchant for 


| fua. ‘Therefore, nosoon:r had Horner resumed his seat, than the chair 


man—with a gravity of manner which deceived no one but his self satis- 
fied and unconscious butt, intimated thet it would be no more than deco- 
rous to drink the health of the eminent literary character whose society 
they were then fortunately enjoying. After a few more compliments, 
the hyperbole of which was exquisitely ludicrous, he proposed “ Tha 
Pvets of Great Britain, and Mc. Horner, their worthy representative.’ 

Such a toast could only be drank ‘ with all the honors’’—an infliction 
which invariably makes me envy a deaf man. Horner, of course, res- 
ponded, as best he could. His speech would have been very Ciceronian 
no doubt, but that the orator had the misfortune to stammer. However 
he stuttered out his thanks—the unusual excitement having much aug 
mented his natural infirmity—and though be said lite, that little, owing 
to his defective utterance, was like Chateaubriand, Buckingham, Francis 
Ainsworth, or any other traveller to far climes—t/ went a great way. 

So copiously was he fed with flattery and punch. that, ere the second 
bow! of the latter was exhausted, Andrew Horner had mounted ona 
table (by special desire), and, with great empliasis, read for his new 


| friends sundry extracts from what he loved to call his “ poetie poems.”’ 


Much mock applause followed this exhibition, and more than ever did he 
believe that Ae was predestined to revive fine poetry in the land. 

To carry on the jeke yet further, and ‘‘fvol him to the top of kis bent, 
a critical dispute was commenced as to the relative merits of each poem 
which the company had heard. At last, one gentleman hinted, with a 
shew of independer ce, that their guest might not be such a very mighty 
bard as they imagined. Horner's mettle was up immediately, and, with 


ed to be yet more critical, and fully aroused Andrew’s indignation by ex 


claiming, *‘Tut, mon! there’s a lad near by wha wud mak mair somes 
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in a day than yoursel’ cud compose, as ye call it in a month 0’ Sundays!” 

Extremely indignant at this imputation on his bardship, Andrew rash- 
ly backed himself against the field. A wager was immediately offered, 
taken, and booked, as to the result of a trial of poetic strength between 
Andrew Horner and this “lad near by,”” who was put forward as his 
opponent. It was resolved to bring the matter te a conclusion on that 
night, if possible. I: must be confessed—but this, of course, 1s merely 
hinted to our readers, in the “most private and confidential’ manner 
imaginable—that as Andrew had hastily made the bet, and as hastily re- 
pented having done so, his forlorn hope lay in the fancied impossthility 
of meeting his poetic opponent that mght, as it now was waxing late. 
His firm intention was to quit Ayr at dawn of day, and thus gallop out 
of the responsibility he had rashly incurred. 

But his companions well knew—what he, alas! did not—that the Ayr 
freemasons held their monthly sitting that night, and that the young poet 
whom they sought was then actually in the house with that goodly fra- 
ternity—he being one of the “brethren of the mystic tie.’ They called 
him out, briefly explained the ludicrous circumstances of the case, and 


had no difficulty in persuading him to enter the lists against the Carlisle 
bardling. 


The stranger-poet entered the room, and Andrew Horner could see, at | 


a glance, that he was no common man. At that time, his age was about 
some six-and twenty years. His form was vigorous rather than robust. 
He was well made, and very strongly set together. His height was 
rather above the middle size; but a slight stoop of the neck, such as may 
frequently be noticed in mea who follow rhe plough, (and in Scotland, at 


what from his stature. His complexion was dark—swarthy, indeed; 
and his features might be called massive rather than coarse. But his 
face was anything but common; in repose, it had the contemplative, 
melancholy look which so often indicates the presence of high imagina- 
tion; and when he spoke, (often with a sharp, and frequently with a 
witty, or boldly eloquent remark,) there was a preponderance of intelli- 
gence—of genius, in his aspect and its expression such as Lavater would 
have been happy to behold. His broad pale brow was shaded by dark 
hair, }with rather a curl than a wave. His voice was particularly sweet, 
yet manly and sonorous. But the chief charm of a very remarkable 
countenance lay in his eyes, which were large, dark, and beautifully ex- 
pressive. They literally seemed to glow when he spoke with feeling or 
interest. When conversation excited him, as it often did, they kindled 
up until they all but lightened. 

Suck was the young man now introduced to Andrew Horner, and whose 
very glance subdued him, amid the flush of his Bacchanalian revelries, 
into a feeling of his own insigeificance. It might have been az much by 
accident as design that the stranger was not intruduced by name. At 
that time, indeed, he had achieved only a local reputation. In a short 
time after, he was acknowledged as one of the most eminent and bril- 
liant men his country ever produced,—how did that country 
genius! 


reward his 


He readily joined in the conversation, and did not allow the cup to 
pace the table “like a cripple,” to use one of Christopher North's 
memorable expressions. His language, if sometimes careless, was always 
vigorous ; and it was very evident that, whatever lis education might 
have been, his mental powers were great. There are men who achieve 
greatness without “the dust of the schools,’ making cobwebs in their 
minds, and such would probably dwindle into common-place persons if 
they had all tLe advantages of education. ‘They become original thinkers 
and doers, precisely because they have hud to teach themselves. At the 
head of this class may be placed the Ayrshire poet 

It required little pressing to get him to sing several songs of his own 
composition; and the unfortunate Andrew Horner had sense enough to 
perceive that, either for stinging satire or touching pathos, these lyrics 
were inimitabie 

Havi le a shew of retiring, 
when they insisted that he should allow the wager to be decided, by com- 





¢ aate with them for some time, he ma 


that time, few farmers were above doing their own business, ) took some- 
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{ By him they were rejected, for he instantly gave the following, vive 
voce ;— 
“In seventeen hunder thretty-nine, 
The Deil gat stuff to mak’ a swine, 
And pit it in a corner; 

But, shortly after, changed bis plan, 

Made it to something like a man, 
| And called it Andrew Horner!” 
' 
} 


The subject of this stinging stanza had the good sense not to be offend- 
ed with its eatire, cheerfully paid the wager, set wo for @ night’s revelry 
with bis new friends, and thrust his poems between the bars of the grate, 
when “the sma’ hours’ came on to four in the motning | As his poetic 
rival then kindly rolled up the hearth rug, in a quiet corner of the room, 
to serve as a pillow for the vanquished rhymestes—then, literally, a car- 
pet knight—the old man, better prophet thaa peet, exclaimed, ‘Hoot, 
mon, but ye’ll be a great poet yeu!” 

Answer, O nations, whether the prediction was fulfilled? Ina few 
months after, a volume of poems was published from the press of John 
Wilson, of Kilmarnock—the author was a peasant by birth, a poet by in- 
spiration. Coarse was the paper on which these poems were printed, 
and worn was the type. But the poems themselves were of that rare 
class which the world does not willingly let die. The fame of their au- 
thor has flown, far and wide, throughout the world. His geniusand his 
fate have become ‘‘at once the glory and the reproach of Scoland,”’ That 
author was the same who, in a sportive mood, made an epigram upon 
poor Andrew Horner. His name was—ROBERT BURNS. 





MISCELLANY. 


ELLISTON’S LOYALTY. 


Whether from the early patronage of George III. at Windsor, and 
the subsequent favor of that venerable monarch and his august family at 
Weymouth and Frogmore, or from any congenial love of sway or reign- 
ing passion for power, Eiliston was ever very loyal; he was, in fact, de- 
voted to royalty. 

Green-room gossip relates of him, that on one occasion when George 
[V. had commanded “The Hypocrite” and ** Monsieur Tonson” at Drury 

- Lane, Elliston and his stage-manager, in order to prime themselves proper- 
| ly to receive the monarch on bis arrival with all honor, as is customary, 
| filled and emptied so many “bumpers of Burgunday”’ to the beelth of 

“the King, God bless him,” that their heads soon became the heaviest 
| part about them. While in this situation the monarch duly arrived, and 
they hastened to enter on their office of lighting and bewiog the Majesty 
of England into his box, dressed according to custom, in a court dress, 
with bag wigs and swords, bearing waxen lights in the best stage can- 
dlesticks. Thus accoutred, they proceeded, crab-like, backwards before 
| royalty, bowing at every step—the genuflexions consequent on their sym- 
| posium passing unnoticed amid the bobbings of ceremony. ‘Thus they 
proceeded very well till they reached the entrance of the little private 
ante-room attached to the royal box, when not remembering the slight 
descent occasioned by a small step downwards, they suddenly lost their 
| equilibrium, and stumbled backwards, fell prostrate, one on the other. 

The monarch, asserts the on dit, was convulsed with laughter at the 
spectacle of the recumbent managers ; and the royal pages, equerries and 
lords in waiting, tittered as heartily as court etiquette would permit.— 
Elliston alone was not discomposed. Regaining bis centre of gravity, 


“I feel assured, sire, your majesty will graciously excuse this acciden- 
tal fa.ling off in the performance of my duty. Who is thece that would 
not gladly fall in the service of his sovereign! But however mad @ pro- 
pos this little faux pas, it has at least shown, that though I may fali for, 
i can never turn my back upon my king.” 

“Very good, Elliston,” said the monarch, laughing goodhumoredly, 


| he bowed very reverently to bis sovereign and thus delivered himeelf : 
} 


peting, in poetry, with Andrew. With well acted humility, he declined | “very good—loyal to the back-bone—al! right!”’ 


what he called “the certainty of defeat ; and so real seemed his disin« | 


clination for the contest, that Andrew Horner fancied he was actually 
afraid to enter into the competition, so that, urged on by the insidious 
advice of some of those around him, he asked the stranger, in the exule- 
ing tone and manner of anticipated triumph, to have one trial, at least. 
The challenge could not, in honor, be declined; and, with apparent and 
well-acted doubt of its result, it was accepied. 

An epigram was the subject chosen, because, as Andrew internally 
argued, “it is the shortest of all poems.” In compliment to him, the 
company resolved that his own merits should supply the theme. } 

He commenced— 

“In seventeen hundred thretty-nine’’ — 
and he paused. He then said, *Ye see, I was born in 1739, (the real | 
date was some years earlier,) so I mak’ that the commencemen’.” 

He then took pea in hand, folded his paper with a conscious air of 
author ship equi ed himself to the table, like one 
trifle even to write a letter, and slowly put down, in good rot 
if he had been making out a bill of parcels, the line— 


onsia red it no 


“In seventeen hundred thretty-nine ; 
but beyond this, after repeated attempts, he was unable to advance. The 
second line was the Rubicon he could not pass. 

At last, when Andrew Horner reluctantly admitted that he was not 


d 
quite in the vein, the pen, ink, and paper, were handed to bis antagonist. | 


} 

: ' 

nd@ hand, as | 
} 


“Yes, sire,” continued the comedian, encouraged by the monarch’s 
gracious condescension, ‘* your majesty will make allowanee. You know 
in your own royal person, sire, how easily in moments of elevation, when 
the spirits are at their height, and joy is at ite acme, mortality mey be 
overcome.” 

Here be fixed his twinkling glance on the monarch, which was ever ir- 
resistible. Again the king laughed. 

“ Ay, ay,” said he, “ Elliston, bad thing to have too much spirits—odd 
elevation measuring the floor—awkward game al!-fours—fine house tho’, 
fine house—let the play begin—take care cf the step next time though, 
Elliston.” 

Although Ellieton was not, as it had been erroneously asserted, a prac- 
tical musician, and could not play a note on any instrument, he was an 
impassioned lover of music; but of all wnes, the National Anthem was 
hia great favorite. 

Whenever the theatre was reopened, it was with ‘God save the king,” 
and with “*God save the king’’ was each season closed. Every royal 
birth, marriage, visit, &., was signalized by the performance of “God 
save the king.’ A riot could not be quelled before the curtain, nor a 
triamph obtained behind it, without “God save the king.” In faet, “God 
save the king’ was Elliston’s sure resource and firm ally on every occa- 
sion; yet it sometimes led him into ludicrous consequences. Take, as 
an example, the following whimsical scene which occurred at the Sur- 
rey: 
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In the vear 1830, when the excitement occasioned by the discussion 
on the Reform Biil was at its height, Elliston was lessee, for the second 
time, of the Surrey Theatre, It happennd on the particular evening of 
the passing of this bill, that the lessee not having to perform in the first | 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Messrs. Editors,—Not being able te conceive an appropriate title for 


piece, had dressed earlier than was usual, as Falstaff, in the tableau vi- | the following impromptu verses (meaning by the word impromptu no 


vant of the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,”’ in the narrator’s little dram 
y ay 


“Shakspeare’s Festival ;” that part in which he is disguised as Herne | Poomnpeed by eny ectasion,) T teaiete your testo and Jolyinses Wie mas- 


the Hunter, wearing a huge pair of horns upon his head. 


ter of their christening. As critics mostly call hard names I expect you 


When the newe arrived, Robert William hastened, dressed as he was, | will style the piece a Rhapsody or a Rhodemontade; but I am conten: 


to inform the audience of this great public event in one of his best epee- 
ches; there was, of course, a universal cry of ‘‘God save the king.” 

* You shail have ‘ God save the king,’ ladies and gentlemen,” said be, | 
proudly ; “but as the major part of my company are now dressing for 
the pageant of ‘Shakspeare’s Festival,’ wherein they are to represent all 
the principal characters in our immortal bard’s plays, you must be con- 
tent with my singing the first verse of our great National Anthem, solo. 
No doubt before its conclusion, many members of the company will have 
finished dressing, and will attend the prompter’s summons, and join me 
with heart and voice. Strike up, band !”” 

Here, horns on head, he accordingly began with much sulemnity the 
first verse. Having got through it without any one joining him, he re- 
commenced it, but had scarcely sung the opening line, when Dibden Pitt 
rushed on asthe Ghost of the King in “ Hamlet,” and made a duet of | 
it with him, by bellowing out— | 

Long live eur noble king. 
Asbury, then stalking on asthe Starved Apothecary in “Romeo and | 
Juliet,” with a phial of poison, squeaked out— 
Send him victorious ! | 
To which Warwick, who had entered as Mad Tom in “ King Lear,” 
crowned with a wisp of straw, immediately added— 
Happy and glorious ! 
“Long,” cried one of the Hortons, tripping on as Ariel in the “Tem- 
pest,"— 
Long to reign over us! 
All the party then bovsting out in full chorus with— 
God save the king! 
Mrs. Vale, hobbling on as one of the Witches in ‘“ Macbeth,” with her 
broom, led off the second verse in capital style. She was ably supported 
by Robert William, who, with renewed energy, bawled out— 
Scatter his enemies— 
And make them fall! 
cried Buckingham, sideling on as Touchstone in “As You Like it,” and 
flourishing his fool’s bauble very comically. 
Confound their politics! 
ssid Harry Kemble, entering at this moment as Othello, and singing 
with ro much loyaity, that he would have been literally black in the face, 
even if he had not been already colored. 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ! | 
said Osbaldistone, making his entrance as Rickard IJ. 
me. The king’s name is a tower of strength,” whispered Elliston, exult- 
ingly, and again they all joined in— 
Long live the king ! 
Elliston, borns and all, triumphantly maintaining his position in the cen- 
tre, supported on either side by the different characters, now commenced 
the third verse, chanting with might and main, when their forces were 
augmented by the services of Miss Rumens, as Juliet’s Nurse—for Ellis- 
ton had insisted on every one bearing a bob on this great occasion. 
The choicest gifts in store ! 
screamed this lady. 
On him be pleased to pour, 
ome out poor Noah Yardly, with his deep bass voice, as Calaban, 
nished by Gough, as Cardinal Wolsey, in “ Henry the VIIL,” with— 
Long may he reign, 
again taken up in grand chorus. 
May he defend our laws, 
here sung those sirens, the Misses Somerville and Vincent, entering as 
Catherine and Rosalind. 
And ever give us cause, 
mumbled old Williams, better known as Scotch Williams, shuffling on as 
Shylock, with hie knife and scales. 


To sing with heart and voice, 


brayed out Vale, popping on at this moment, to crown the whole as 
Bottom, with the ass’s head, in the “ Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
Long live the king ! 

This last appearance completely upset the gravity of the andience, and 
excited the risibility even of the performers. As & shout of laughter at 
the odd tudicrousness of their situation, burst from the whole house, in 
which the great Robert William himself, in spite of bis loysliy, deigned 
to join. The orchestra, too, could not help accompanying the audience 
and actors in the general cachinnation, and the curtain fell amid peals of 
hearty guffaws and cries of * Bravo! Bravo!” 

The memory of the singular spectacle of this evening, will long be re- 
tained by those frequenters of the Surrey Theatre who happened at it. 


| to allow you to do s0, ‘since if I tried i could do no better myself. 
[We should call it a pretty fair Ode, worth reading more than once. 


Eps. } 
Sweet Fancy, heavenliest of the choir, 
Still left to soothe the human breast, 
To bid us, earth-born, to aspire, 
On happier scenes to rest. 


Thou, with thy sisters, Hope and Love, 
Enough of heaven recali’st to Earth; 

But passion-hell-fiend wakes to prove 
Our dark, ignoble birth. 


Bear me, loved Fancy, far away 
To flowery fount, deep wood and dell, 
That my young soul may learn to stray 
Where Peace and Virtue dwell. 


Build me a fairy palace, where 
Sages and Bards may often come, 

And at my word each shade appear, 
From his illustrious tomb. 


There let me see the famed ef old, 
The brave, the lofty-soul’d, the free, 
Whose deeds the sounding Lyre hath told 
O’er every land and sea. 


Raised by their converse let me learn, 

With piercing thought, each deed to scan, 
And feel when generous ardors burn, 

That I tooama man! 


That I, as they, with thought endowed, 
The same Promethean fire may feel, 

And spurn, or save, the ignoble crowd, 
Or dare the Tyrant’s steel. 


Why not, when Nature spreads her page, 
Fraught with such wisdom to each eye, 

To teach, like these, the good, and sage, 
To live, to do, or die! 


Did fresher glories gild the Earth, 
When homer from his rapturous breast 
Poured all its boundless treasures forth, 
In song that all hath blest? 


Or when the Athenian’s thunder scathed 
The impious Tyrant’s falee-wreathed brow 

Say, was the air ¢hat Grecian breathed, 
More eloquent than now? 


Did Nature, like a mother young, 
Nurse her first sons with fonder care, 
The inspiring airs her voice first sung, 
Were they more deep and rare? 
If not, why sleeps the sluggard Lyre, 
Or wakes to weep our glory gone; 
Why pales that senatoriol fire, 
Which once could rend a throne ? 


But no,—no change hath Nature felt; 
Changeless in al! is she, but Man, 

Unbappy man, who long hath knelt 
Beneath a despot’s ban. 

Not cnly purpled minions crowned 


Oppress, but Falsehood grave and high; 
Else would the pinioned spirit bound 








Up to its native sky. 































’Tis thine then, Liberty, to tear 

These fetters from the free-born soul, 
And bid her breathe a purer air, 

And breathe without control! 


Then here in thy peculiar land, 
A nobler race of souls shall spring ; 
Who at thy shrine will ever stand, 
And all their trophies biing. 
Genius to thee will altars rear, 
And all she ever asked will have ; 
When thought no tyrant badge shal! bear, 
Aad Earth shall! bear no slave ! 


— me 


THE PROUD HEART-BROKEN. 


Tell him, tell him, that in the hall 

I was the light of the festival ; 

Teli him how proudly I paced the dance— 
What power I bore in a word or giance, 

And how each wave of my careless hand 
Seemed a strong spell, like a king’s command. 


Tell him, tell him my lips were wreathed 


With a cold, glad smile, when his name was breathed : 


And that I laughed with the proud and cold, 
In mockery deep, at those days of old— 

Those dreams of folly, the far, the dim, 

When my haughty spirit was bowed to him. 
But tell him not, how, day by day, 

The light from my dark eyes blanched away ; 
Teli him not how, at hush of night, 

He would arise to my stricken sight, 

Till my hands were clasped o’er my closed eyes 
To shut out the haunting memories. 


Friend, gentle friend, thou hast loved me long, 
And thy soul is stirred with my woe and wrong ; 
Ob! be it ne’er to that false one hnown, 

That my spircit’s worship was bis alone. 

In my dying heart is a gush of pride— 

Tell him not, tell him not how i died. 

Say that I passed, in my flush of power; 

A rose dashed down, by a sudden shower; 

A atring that burst in the tide of song, 

Touched by a hand too free and strong ; 

A star that shot from its lofty sphere, 


Lasing its lustre and giory here. 
te 


Arouse thee, man! awake arise! 
Thyself revere, control ; 

Away this slumber from thine eyes, 
This dreaming from thy soul ! 


W thou wouldst act—if thou wouldst have 
In this world’s strife a share— 
Prove that thou canst be strong, and brave, 
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Sr ws man sil who lives in love, 
Is faithful, virtuous, just? 


vy 


And ye have marked how fallen ore 
Our brothers, every where! 

Aye, fallen—as the absent star 
From Heaven—without a prayer. 


Thou knowest the form of every crime, 
Teo hideous te scan: 

Where faith snd virtue gone with time, 
Have left the wreck of man 


The men of earth are not too pure, 
Too perfect or too free: 

The worth and wisdom which endure 
Are waiting now, for thee 


Arouse thee, man, awake, arise 
Redeem thyself to-day ; 
To-morrow with the good and wise 
Be thou, and watch and pray! 
South Aitieborough, Mass. 
Oe 


Ferocity or THS Rovat Bencat Ticer.—On the way from Bala- 
sore to Bustom, in Bengal, is a very extensive and dense jungle verging 
upon the high-road‘ and it is by no means an unusual circumstance for 
travellers travelling by dark in the above track, at dawn of day, to per- 
ceive a huge tiger crossing the road from one side of the jungle to the 
other, within a very short distance of their palarquin. Jt very rarely 
happens, however, that any molestation is offered by these ferocious 0 
of prey to a posse comitatus of peuple provided with lighted torches ; 
ifa single passenger were progressing on his route through these dr 
wilds, he would be inevitably carried off into the jungle and devou wy 
It is calculated that 370 natives, upon an average, are destroyed annual- 
ly by tigers on the different farms ef the Sunderbands, and so exceeding- 
ly daring and intrepid are these animals, that they will boldly swim the 


| estauries of the bay of Bengal and attack the dandees in their boats. In 


| 


June last, during the rains, an instance of this kind occurred near the 
estate of a Mr Broadhead, of the Bombay marine. A boatman, in a 
‘‘dingee,”” was paddling a short distance off from the shore, when he 
espied a royal Bengal Tiger making after him. He immediately re- 
doubled his speed, but finding his adversary gaining rapidly upon him, 
he became alarmed for his safety, and abandoning his bark, plunged into 
the water. The saaguinary brute, nothing disappointed, still continued 
to pursue his quarry, the man diviug the instant he found his enemy ap- 
proaching him. As the poor fellow rose to the surface for the purpose 
of venting, he was capable of distinguishing the relative position between 
himself and the tiger, and contrived by that means to keep at a safe dis- 
tance from his pursuer, until the latter, completely worn out and exhaust- 
ed, and finally foiled in his sanguinary object, turned back towards the 
jungle. 
rr 
A Motuer's Grave.—There is a spell thrown around the heart at 


| the recital of that honored name a mother. Affection has centered around 


| 
AROUSE THEE, MAN! AWAKE, ARISE! 


And faithful—everywhere ! 


Check not thy beating heart within, 
Fold not thine hands again ; 
Shame usto thee, that thou hast been 

Too long a man in vain! 


Shame to thee! Hast thou never thought 
Why God hath placed thee here? 
Where was thy heart jn folly taught 
To falter and to fear? 


How hast thou lived and never learned 
Why being on earth is thine? 
Hath ne’er thine eye ia wonder turned 

Where worth and beauty shine? 


Have ye not seen how far above 


The bounds of flesh and dust, 


it a thousand mystic ties which naught but death can sever. In youth 
we look upon her as the guardian angel of life stationed forever by our 
side. Her looks cast a benign radiance over our youthful brows, her 
bands strew garlands in our paths, and crown us with a diadem glitter- 
ing with affection’s rays. In manhood we burn incense at her shrine, 
and attend on ber like a star around its sun, and when long years have 
fled away, and like a weary pilgrim we have traversed the earth and 
drank of its sparkling fountains, wandered over its fairest fields, and basked 
under the brightest sun, then it is that they lose their brilliancy and se- 
reneness while our footsteps press lightly upon the green grassy mound 
ofa Mothers Grave. 
— 
RECEIPT FOR DRESSING SALAD 
BY THE REV SIDNEY SMITH. 


aoe large potatoes, passed through kitchen sei 

~ oothness and softness to the salad give, 
mordent mustard add a single spoon, 

Distrust the condiment that bites too soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault, 

To add a double quantity of salt ; 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca crewn, 

And twice with vinegar procured from town ; 

True flavor needs it, and your poet begs, 

The pounded yellow of two well boiled eggs; 

Let onions’ atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 

And lastly, in the flavored compound toss 

A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce. 

O! great and glorious; O! herbaceous treat, 

’ Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat; 

Back to the world he'd turn his weary soul, 

And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl, 
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Brother Jonathan. 


NEW-YORE, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1843. 


Persons desirous of having the Brother Jonathan left at their | 


residences, can be supplied by the Carriers by leaving their ad- 
dress at the Office, 162 Nassau-street. 
— 

To Apvertisers.—As the ‘ Brother Jonathan’ circulates exten- 
sively throughout the Union, independent of its immense City 
edition, it cannot fail to be an invaluable medium for advertise- 
ments. The Proprietors have therefore determined to devote a 
small space to this purpose, and as it must necessarily be very 
limited, those who are desirous of availing themselves of the op- 
portunity now afforded should make early application at the 
Office, 162 Nassau-street. 

— 

TRAVELLING AGENTS.--Mr. Hexry M. Lewis, for Alabama, 
Tennessee and a part of Missouri. 

Mr. Israev E. James, for the South and Southwestern States and 
Florida, assisted by James K. Wairrte, Wu. H. Wexp, O. H. P. 
Srem and Henry Parr. 

Mr. C. W. James, for the Western States, Iowa and Wisconsin, as- 
sisted by Moses Meeker, James R. Smirn, J. B. Numpureys, J. T. 
Dent, G. H. Comstock and E. Y. Jenxinas. 

Mr, Jonny H, Wintersoraas, of Fredericktown, Ohio, is authorised 
to receive subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 

Messrs. W. H. and W. M. Wueever are authorized agents for the 
Brother Jonathan. They will travel through different parts of Tennes- 
see, and also through the states of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and North and South Carolina. 

Mr. Joun N. Tutte, of Auburn, N. Y., is authorised to receive sub- 
scriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 


He will travel throughout Michi 
gan and other States, 


rrr 


HIGH LIFE IN NEW YORK.—JONATHAN SLICK’S LETTERS. 


There are few persons, we presume, living within the limit of news- 
paper circalation, who are unacquainted with the very original and clever 
writings of this celebrated individual. Upon his first appearance in pub- 
lic, he caused as much, if not more excitement, than did his talented 
namesake Sam, and the publication of a recent series in the pages of the 
Brother Jonathan, has been marked by a similar result. The appearance 
of each letter, was attended with so extraordinary a demand, that we 
frequently experienced a difficulty in supplying it. 

Emboldened by the favor with which the public have received his 
writings, Jonathan himself has collected and revised them for repub- 
lication under the title ‘of “Hien Lire in New York,” which is 
now in press, and will be issued in a few days. 

Among them will be found, his highly humorous sketches of fashion- 
able life in the city, hit off in his own quaint and original manner. These 


letters are remarkable, for the vein of quiet humor running through them 


—for sbrewdness of observation, and the keen sense of the ridiculous, 


the author evidently possesses. Nor are they less remarkable for their 


beauty and vividness of description, in which we consider Jonathan stands 
pre-eminent, and their bold and startling originality. 

His queer ideas being clothed in the pure Yankee dialect, gives even 
to his satire, an irresistably humorous eharacter, which would provoke 
a smile though wincing under its bitterness. Jonathan's we&pon is 
Ridicule, and ably has be wielded it, in exposing the follies of a certain 
class, treating them as subjects of mirth, and thus furnishing one of the 
most interesting and amusing books of the season. We have no doubt 
that Jonathan’s oddities will raise the laugh at many a fireside d iring 
the coming winter. 

The work will be isseed fiom this office, at 12 12 cents a number, 
or ten copies for one doller, forwarded free of expense to Epw. Steruens, 
162 Nassau street. 

station 

Lirerary INTERNATIONAL ExcHances —The Municipal Authorities 

of Boston have received nine valuable publications from Paris, the resu! 


I, 
t 
of Mons. Vattemare’s system of International Literary Exchanges. 
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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Previous to the year 1800 the Islands of Hawaii or Owyhee, Mani, 
Oahu and Taui, were under separate chiefs, or kings, who ruled the 
people in the most despotic manser. Life and property were at their 
dispozal. 

If the king needed food or clothing for hia army, he entered upon the 
nearest premises, and took what he listed; and no one expected him ever 
to pay for it—for the doctrine was, that ‘‘ The land, the people, their 
property, the sea and the fish, belonged to the king.”’ On this they acted 
with such unrestrained freedom, that they not unfrequently reduced whole 


neighborhoods to a state of starvation and nakedness. 


Over life they were equally tyrannical. If an individual displeased the 
monarch, he was waylaid and destroyed, or invited to a feast at the 
royal residence, and while eating and drinking joyfully, was poisoned, or 
otherwise destroyed. It is related by their legendary historians, that in 
former times a prince lived on the Island of Hawaii, who, when he was 
told of a beautiful face, or hand, or ear, or limb, would order it to be 
brought to him; and that in all such cases he required that the beautiful 


part should be severed from the rest of the body—for he would not be 


' troubled with the sight of the whole. 


Such was the government of these Islands till the beginning of this 
century. Napoleon was at that time prostrating the thrones of Europe ; 
and Kamehameha I., was overturning the sovereignties of this group of 
kingdoms in the Pacific Ocean. Nor was there so great a difference in 
the capacities of these conquerors as there was in the fields of their 
Kamehameha I., on Nopoleon’s theatre, and with the same 
advantages, would have performed the drama ia Europe as well as he 
did. 
during his reign, gave information from which such a conclusion must 
necessatily be drawn. 


A number of Englishmen of intelligence, who resided in the island s 


Kamehameha was a minor prince on the island of Hawaii. Disgusted 
with the tyranny of his king, he raised the standard of rebellion, and 
He next proceeded in a fleet of war-canoes to 
the Island of Mani, and met its king with his forces on the east end of 
it. A parley took place—a battle was fought—the Napoleon of the isles 
was victorious. 

Kamehameha I, was a noble conqueror. He never made use of vic- 
tory to enslave, but to free the common people ; and even when it became 


| necessary to depose a reigning prince in order to carry out his design of 
| uniting the islands under one sovereign, he did so in a manner which 


reflected as much credit on his generosity as the conquest did on his 


| bravery in arms. 


At the surrender of Mani we have an example of this. After the 


defeat of his troops, the king of that island approached Kamehameha 


| with these words—“ Kamehameha, your arm is strong and young, and 


mine is old and weak. Itisclear to me that I cannot contend with you. 


| This Island, which Pali gave my fathers’ before she built her fires in the 


volcanoes of Hawaii, is yours. But J am an old man and shall soon go 
to the Gods. Wait till the black tapa cevers my bones ; then take Mani 
for yourself and your children.” 

The Great Conqueror replied, “ It is my wish that Mani be yours un- 
til your children wind the black tapa about your body.”’ 

Kamehameha proceeded to Oahu. In the plain where the city of 
Honoruru now stands, he found the armies of the Island. They fled 
before him up the valley at the back of the town, till they arrived at the 
Great Pari or Precipic. There the Conqueror demanded that they should 
But their King having refused to do so, in an insulting man- 
ner, Kamehameha charged upon him and his troops with terrific fury, 
and drove them by hundreds off that fearful precipice, among the recks 
seven hundred feet below! Thus was conquered the Island of Oahu. 

The King of Tani, hearing of the victories of Kamahameha, sent to 
him the surrender of his Island. 


surrender. 


But that great man would not receive 
it. Tell your king,” 
} 


said he, ‘‘ that Kamehamaha conquers none but 
iis enemies, let your King be King of Tani, till his breath goes to Palis. 


Then Kamehameha will be king of that Ysland. Hasten your canoes 


with my words, 
The successor of this Prince was his eldest son, Liholiho who visited 


England and died there. His royal title was Kamahameba IT. He was 
succeeded by his younger brother Kaukeoli, the reigning King, who is 


styled Kamehamehs ILI. 
It is known that ia the reign of Liholiho, the American Missionaries 


ngdom. Since that time idolatry has been abolished 
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Christianity introduced, and about 20,000 natives admitted as members 
of the churches, and the government changed from an absolute despotism 
to a limited Monarchy, om the general plan of that in England. 

The relations of the Hawiin Kingdom with civilized Nations, has, un- 
til lately, been regulated by the commanders of National vessels cruising 
nthe Pacific. A British or French man-of-war anchored off Honorurs, 

has dictated the terms on which even books of account should be settled 
between the Natives and Foreign residents, has suspended the action of 
courts of justice, has forced the Catholic religion upon a Nation of Pro- 
testants, has demanded and obtained from the Government $20,000 in 
money, a8 @ guarantee for future subserviency ; and abrogated the muni- 
cipal laws of the realm. This was the condition of their foreign relations 
in 1840. 

During the winter of that year, Thomas J. Farnham, Esq., the author 
of that charming book of Travels in the Rocky Mountains, Oregon, Xc., 
came to the Islands, and with great zeal entered upon the works of bet- 
His services 
will long be remembered with gratitude, by both foreigners and natives. 

When he arrived, the only adviser which the Government had to guide 


tering the civil and international condition of the people. 


ts badly informed judgement in regard to their foreign intercourse, was 
a former missionary by the name of Richards, who had been reared in the 
back woods of New England, ignorant of the Law of Natiens, and the 
forms and practices under it. 

Mr. Farnham, a man of a high order of talents, a lawyer by profession, 
and well informed in European politics, by travelling there, fortunately 
tarried in the Islands a sufficient time to be appreciated and rendered 
iveful; and among other things, imparted to the King and his adviser, 
such information as was required to enable them to commission in due 
form agents at foreign courts. 

These services of Mr. F. are likely to result in great good. A com- 
mission is in Europe negociating the Independence of the Kingdom, with 
every prospect of success. 

We had well nigh neglected to state a painful fact in this connection, 
which we are sorry exists. 

When Mr. F, had returned from his travels to his residence in Illinois, 
in August 1840, ke received a letter from a gentleman of this city, in- 
forming him that the King of the Hawaiin Islands had appointed him his 
Ambassador to the Courts of France, England and the States: and re- 
quested him to come on, and receive his commission, and enter upon his 
duties. He came on; but found that the King had left him to raise his 
salary out of Bills drawn on his Government. 

These Bills would not sell; and Mr. F, was for that reason unable to 
fulfil the duties appointed to him; but, desiring not to abandon so im- 
portant a work for that interesting people, he immediately sent dispatches 
to the Island, requesting funds to be forwarded to him. These dispatch- 
es were not noticed, and Mr. F, spent two and a half years waiting for 
® reply and for the means to perform the labors so unexpectedly re- 
quired of him. For this loss of time and his willingness todo them 
good, the authorities of those Islands have never paid Mr. F. a single 
cent. And we understand some six months ago from a person who seemed 
to be cognizant of the affairs of the American department of the Sand- 
wich Island Government, viz: The Am. B. C. F. M., that it is not the 
intention of the King to pay him anything. If this be so, it is disgracef.l ; 
and if we do not greatly mistake the character of Mr. F., and the legal 

rights of the case, he can recover from them the full amount of his salary 


for the time he has spent waiting for them with his commission unre- 
voked, 
ee SS 

A Horrinte Murper—a Sister KILLED BY HER BrotHER!—A 
young man, named Montgomery, in Glengarry, says the Montreal (Ca- 
nada) Herald, went with his sister on the 11th ult. to a neighbor's 
iouse, where, having been received in the Highland custom, he indulged 

much, and became quarrelsome. His sister remonstrated with him, 
She 


The circumstannes, howe- 


but he felled her with a blow, and afterward trampled on her body. 
lied next day, and was buried on Tuesday. 
ver, having transpired, the body was exhumed a few days ago, an 
oroner’s inquest being held upon it, a verdict of “ wilfe! murder 


eturned agninst the brother. 


his apprehension, but he has as yet eluded the vigilance of the officers 
—_— 
THuRLow WrED arrived on Wednesday, from Europe, in the Packet- 


p Ashburton. 











da} 
os 
was | 


The coroner has issued his warrant for | 


| do itin New York? 








Texas.—Considering the high tune, taken by the President with re- 
gard to the relations of Mexico and Texas, and the extraerdinary sym- 
pathy he evinces for the latter, even to the raising of an army almost, to 
secure her independence. Considering al! this, we think the following 
sentiments offered by President Houston, are most inopportune, and 
evinces anything but a friendly feeling towards this country, while it 
clearly exhibits his spirit at least, towards England : 

“My countrymen: one question in relation to England. What hes 
England done? And there is no secret in connexion with her. I say 
it before God, but that Texas wants peace, to be attained by the inter- 
vention of the three great powers; England has assured us that we have 
her most friendly cisposition and aid. There is no condition mentioned. 
Abolition, or anything of the kind, is wholly unknown to the archieves of 
the Government. They have a right to advise, if they choose, and we to 
reject. There is nothing compulsory on their part. England is in no 
wise making claims or asserting anything as a right which is incompati- 
ble with the interests of this country. Butastothe United States. And 
here [ am at loss what to say. Suppose that England had landed goods 
upon the territory and forcibly retaken them from the officers of the law 
under legal seizure, what would have been the clamor? Or suppose 
English officers bad by superior force captured a command acting under 
authority of the Government, of our citizens, and deprived them of their 
arms—leaving them subject and exposed, in a defenceless situation to be 
slain without power or means to defend themselves? This would be 
very wrong of the knglish. I hope the Government of the United States 
will make honorable reparation for the wrongs done by its officers. It 
would be consenant with their magnanimity of character. Our troops 
have been disarmed one bundred miles within our territory. And this 
was done by a regular officer in the United States service. Yet they 
denounce us as bandits and pirates. The United States will send con- 
voy, if necessary, says their General to Rio Grande. What should we 
say if England were to do this? What would England say if the United 
States were to do so in Canada, ur the United States, if Hngland were to 
They would say, its an act of daring hostility and 
disregard of privilege. 

cE 

Asti Excortnc.—The Hartford Courant, makes the following re- 
marks upon the practice of encoring. 

We venture to ask what propriety there is in encoring the performance 
at a publice concert. For our own part, we should as soon think of call- 
ing on a clergyman from bis pulpit, or a lecturer before a popular assem- 
bly, to repeat passages of peculiar pathos or beauty, as of calling on & 
singer to repeat & song; and we are always gratified when we see the 
performers have independence to go on, as they sometimes will do, with 
the arrangements written down in the bill. We doubt whether a per. 
former can repeat @ song, with any thing like the satisfaction to himself 
which he feels when he happens to make a good hit, the firsttime. But 
even if he can, what then? The bill is put into our hands to show us 
what he intends to do. And it is evidently an embarrassment to have an 
audience (or a small portion of an audience) demanding repetitions. It 
is an annoyance, and we bope to see it abandoned, 

Now, we entirely differ from the above, because the principle, the edi 
tor seeks to establish, only applies in comparatively few cases. Singers 
like being encorec—.hey take it as a compliment—indeed in studying @ 
song, they can calculate and do so frequently, upon the probability of an 
encore, and are disappointed if it fails to produce one. The Editor of 
the Courant we p.esume, has not been much with the professien, or he 
would not have made so great a mistake. 

That encoring is often a nuisance, we freely admit, and when it is pro} 
duced by the mere spirit of opposition, it is particularly so—but when the 
merits of the singer, and the beauty of the song cal! it forth, from a de! 
cided majority of the audience, the second attempt generally exceeds the 
first, and it is a tribute to talent we see no impropriety in offering, and 


should be sorry to see the practice discontinued altogether. 
TT 


Srrance.—We find the following in a Boston paper, but what it 
means, or how it is to be explained—or how it is compatible with Mr. 
Wickliffe’s celebrated circular, we are equally at a loss to conceive— 
however there it is, publicly advertised, and Joohs very like threwing 
down the gauntlet tothe Post Master General : 

Letters for New York —The subscriber will leave for New York 
this afternoon, and will be heppy to take all the letters he can get at 64 
cents each. Letters must be left at Brainard & Co's, 19 Court etreet, 


before half past 3 P. M. Jas. W. Have. 
——_— 

Anotuer Basx Rosperny.—The Providence County Bank, at Lime 
Rock, Smithfield, R. I., was entered by false keys on Monday night, and 
robbed of $7,455 in bills of the bank, and $1,103 in gold One thousand 
dollars reward is offered for the detection and conviction of the robber or 
robbers, and the recovery ef the money. A proportionate part of said 
reward will be paid for a recovery of any portion of the money. 
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Cramvorasce —It would seem that Elihu Burritt (the learned 
Blacksmith) has become a convert to the doctrine of clairvoyance, and 
as might be expected, when such a mind as his, is brought to bear upon 
a subject, and perticularly such a one as this, it rests not within the 
ordinary limits, but soars into the far-off and interminable regions of 
imagination, from whence it is sometimes difficult to bring it back. 

The Blacksmith has apparently become moon struck, and having made 
himself master of almost every known language, upon our globe, is now 
desirous of extending his knowledge, by taking a mesmeric observation 
of the interior of the moun, and making himself acquainted with the 
language, in which the inhabitants of that world clothe their ideas; For 
what earthly purpose we cannot imagine, unless that planet is to be the 
next stage of existence, after having shaken of this ‘ mortal coil’ and he 
is desirous of teaching his fellow-creatures their A, B, C’s of that lan- 
guage, so that they may soon familiarize themselves with their new friends. 

The Boston Post gives the copy of a letter sent by Mr. Burritt to Le 
Roy Sunderland, from which the following is an extract—notwithstand- 
ing its absurdity, it is a curiosity, as exhibiting the ridiculous lengths to 
which the mind may be carried, particularly when affected with such a 
lunar- mania as now troubles the Blacksmith : 


“A few months ago | received a communication from a gentleman 
residing in a remote part of the etate, to this effect. He had sent a lad, 


in the clairvoyant state, to the moon, where he had made many dis- | 


coveries with regard to the inhabitants, &c. Having found his way into 
a building resembling a school house, he detected a book, which, upon 
opening, he was unable to read, At the request of the magnetiser, he 
copied off twenty-eight well formed characters, as different from each 
other as the letters of our alphabet. These were forwarded to me to 
compare with the characters employed in the Oriental language. A tew 
weeks afterwards [ received another letter from the gentleman, contain- 
ing the results of another tour of discovery to the moon. The lad saw 
things more definitely this time, and took drawings of a monument and 
a metallic horn, Upon the monument was an inseription written in the 
very characters which the boy found in the book. I have just written to 
the gentleman, requesting him to begin a new series of experiments upon 
the moon, simultaneously with Mr. Shepherd, and send the result to me. 
[ would therefore propose that you do the same with your subject, and 
to publish the result of the three series together, should there be a 
striking correspondence. The course I have proposed to Mr. S. and the 
other gentleman was, to take their subjects to the north east side of the 
moon, let them proceed through to the south west side, then from the 
west to the south east, from north to south, and from east to west, de- 
scribing what they saw, as would be natural to a traveller journeying 
through a new country. When each of the three subjects has been gone 
through in the above order, it might be of great interest to compare notes 


on the moon. 
—— 


Marrins’ Sprenpi Eorrion or THe Pitorim's Procress. This 
8 one of the most beauiifu! publications we have seen for a long time 
past, and at this season, when Christmas or New Years’ presents are 
being made, we know not a better, or more appropriate token of friend- 
ship. The sterling worth of the book, isin itself a stronger recommenda- 
tion perhaps, than any eulogiums we might offer: but presented as it is 
here, in an elegant and attractive form, in clear, beautiful letter-press-— 
magnificieatly bound, and with twenty-five superb London engravings, 
its charms are infinitely enhanced, and alone as a work of art, it claims 
distinguished attention. 

This volume contains the whole of Bunyans’ works—‘ The Pilgrims 
Progress’ and his authenticated thied part ‘ The Travels of the Ungod- 
lv,” collected for the first time, with the early editions, and the phraseo- 
logy of all his works, with illustrative notes from his own pen by the 
Rev. Robert Philip, and is published by George Virtue, London, and R. 
Martia & Co., 26 Jolin street, New York. 

pinginginailiamsiaies 

Brooktyn Common Councit.—We perceive that this august body, 
is at length likely to get out of the snarl in which it has been entangled 
for the last year— it was frightened into propriety by a judgement obtain- 
ed against the Corporation, and to satisfy which the unfeeling myrmidons 
of the law, actually threatened to sell the portraits of the Ex-Mayors, 
which now grace one end, of the otherwise, unadorned Council Chamber. 
They could bear much, and for the cause—the glorious cause of politics, 
could have borne more, even to personal despoliation, perhaps—but as 
fathers of a greatly increasing city—the sworn conservators of its inter- 
ests, they awoke tua sense of the fearful responsibility resting on their 
Aldermanic shoulders, and conscience forced them to give in—under its 
yowerful influence they consequently assemb!ed one night last week, and 
made the first steps toward repairing the evils which have been rapidly 


accumulating during the time they have been ‘ sitting upon their dignity.’ 


Tue Extrraorpisary Famate Tuirey.—Mrs. Harriett Smith, the 
discovery of whose larcenies, has caused quite a sensation in the litthe 
town of Barre, has pleaded guilty to the charges, and been released on 
More dis- 


coveries have since been made, and it is now clearly ascertained that she 


$700 nail to appear at the Criminal Court io January next. 
has carried on the practice for six, eight, or even ten years past. 
It is said to have been a moramania with which she was aflicted—and 
why, forsooth! because “ she did not want what she stole, or she could 
sles if she did.” 


afflicted in a similar way, and which is the 


have purchased the arti Tt is strange, that we never hear 
of a poor thief, being 
worse of the two ?—the pvor steals from absolute want—pressed by bun 
ger it may be, he stifles the compunctions of conscience, and commits a 
crime at which he shudders—tbe other urged by no outward circumstan | 
ces, steals merely to gratify aa inordinate lust for the property of ano 
ther, and an ushealthy craving to obtain it surreptitiously—stealing in 
fact, for the sake of stealing. Inthe eye of the law they are equally 
guilty—but morally ! the crime of the poor man is comparatively venial. 

Why this sickly sympathy for respectable sinners—why is guilt less 
heinous because covered with a superfine coat, or a silk dress and cardi- 
We should like to know. 

ns 

An InTerestinc Cuaracter.—A nephew of Osceola, a minister of 
the gospel, was at Little Rock a short time since, on his way tothe In- 
dian country, the future field of his labors, where he intends using every 
effort, to instruct his own race in the precepts of the Bible. The Ar- 
kansas Gazette says—On Sunday evening, at the Methodist Church, he 
preached to a large audience, some 200 in number, explaining his mira- 
culous coaversion to Christianity, and the adventures of his early life. 
His manner was impressive, and for his opportunities—being yet only 19 
years of age—displayed an intimacy with the scriptures, which would 
put to the blush many of our older citizens, who had been reared in a 
gospel land. His narrative, especially some passages, was thrillingly in- 
In 
many things, we could wish to sve him imitated by older divines of the 
He had led the life of a sailor from boyhood until a few 


nal. 


teresting, and all his sentiments showed an exalted and noble nature. 


white race. 
years ago, when he went to the northern States, and obtained the rudi- 
ments of a common English education. 
a iilialiae 

Law vs. Lireratcre.—A curious case was tried in Balt‘more last 
week, between a Mr. Brannan, and Mr. Rufus McLelland, tne Superin- 
tendent of Tables at the City Hotel, Baltimore. This ‘ Superintendant 
of Tables’ it seems determined to write a prize tale for the Philadelphia 
Ledger, to ba entitled the ‘ Patriot Triumph.’ Having completed it, be 
showed it to a friend, who told him it would bean utter failure. He then 
applied to Mr. Brannanto correct it and make it ship-shape for him 
Mr. McLellan offered him 
five dollars for the trouble, which liberal compensation Mr. B. declined, 
Mr. B. then sued Mr. McLellan for 
A nonsuit was the result, and Mr. B. 
had to pay the costs, besides losing the value of his time. 


Mc. Brannan, it seems, re-wrote it entirely. 


and kept the revised manuscript. 
pay, placing the amount at $50 


The Baltimore Sun says, that the original manuscript has been sent to 
the proprietors of the ‘ Ledger’—it may obtain the $100 prize—the 
judges usually have a strange way of deciding in such cases. 

annie id 

Coats.—An article of great importance, because indispensable, is coal, 
and any means by which its price may be reduced, should be employed, 
and those producing such a result is deserving of all the kind things that 
can be said of, and done to him. We perceive with much satisfaetioa, 
that the Proprietors of the Philadelphia and Pottsville Itailroad, have 
reduced the freight during the months of Dec. Jan. and Feb., to $1,10 
per ton from Pottsville, and $1 from Schuylkill Haven—this combined 
with other causes, will enable coal merchants to retail coal at abost $3 
It is supposed that in three months, 65,000 
tons will be delivered in Philadelplia, one half of which will be shipped 


per ton, during the winter. 
eastward, early in‘the spring. Now if the freight from thence to this 
city, be, as it should be, under $1 a ton, we should be supplied her dur- 
ing this winter, with coal from that region, at not more certainly, than 
$4.50 or $5, thus yielding the merchant a fair and reasonable profit. 

Mr. Lott, Secretary of the Etna Insurance Company of this City, is 
said to be a defaulter to the amount of over $20,000, covered up by 
false entries for several years past. 
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Sacswens, THe ForcreR.—Much speculation is afloat with regard to 
the fate of this youth, who, by an arrangement made with the prosecut- 
ing counse}, was admitted to testify against his accomplice, and perhaps | 
instigator, in order to secure hia convict on and punishment. This course 
will, undoubtedly, save him from the State Prison, and probably subject 
him only to the contro! of the Trustees of the House of Refuge, who will 
have authority to bind him out to such employers as are willing to re- 
ceive him. 

It has been stated (but subsequently denied by them) that his former 
employsrs, Austin & Wilmerding, will take him back, and we should | 
commend them for such an act, if it could be done consistently—but the 
stigma of guilt will rest upon the youth, and however sincerely he may 
repent the crime, and however desirous of redeeming by his future con- 
duct the fatal error of his early life, he will nevertheless be contiaually 
subjected to indignities and insults if placed among his former associates 
—there will be a ban upon him he cannot remove. 

From what we have been able to gather of his character, he does not 
appear to have been addicted to vicious courses ; his error seems rather 
to have been in reasoning falsely,—in caviling with the organization of 
society, and evincing a disposition to blame it, rather than himself, for 
the commission of the act. His crime seems to have been attended too, 
by @ strange fatality—baulked at every point, his quickly adopted plans 
were invariably frustrated, and he was at length detected and convicted 
from his own mouth. 

But it is not our intention to palliate his guilt, although we do think | 
his age should be taken into consideration, and that if he can be reclaim- | 
ed, the means of affecting it should be employed. He is a bright intelli- | 
gent youth, and if his talents be properly applied, will yet make a useful 
and honorable member of society, for his must indeed be a bad heart, | 
if it fails in tlat gratitude, this clemency is calculated to awaken. 

We remember reading, though we cannot say exactly where, a case 
somewhat in point. A young man was arraigned to take his trial for 
theft. The evidence was strong against him, but the counsel, with much 
ingenuity, sought so to dispose of the case as to leave a.doubt of his guilt 
upon the minds of the jury—this he was the better able to do, as much 
sympathy was excited in his behalf, in consequence of the good looks, 
the youth and respectable appearance of the prisuner. The counsel closed 
the argument for the prisoner with this passage : 

“IT must ask you then, gentlemen of the jury, to render a verdict in 
this case in the spirit of kindness, and at the same time of admonition. 
Say to the prisoner, we are grieved to find that the testimony bears so 
strongly against you; but you may be innocent. Your guilt or innocence 
is known to yourself and your Maker. We—fallible men—have some 
doubts. We will not, therefore, confine you in prison and shut you out 
from society. We will not put you in a cage and treat you like a wild 
beast. You look like a man—go forth, then, and enjoy the free air of 

heaven. Moust upon the hills, look down from thence upon the streams 
and plains below ; wander among the forests and fields—look upon the 
smiles of children snd listen to the songs of birds. Go forth—go free— 
‘go and sin no more.’ ” 

In saying these last words, tears came into his eyes, his voice faltered 


——$—— 





ie 


and, as if acting under the influence of a command that he could not resist, 
descended from the box, and was making his way out of the court room, 
when the sheriff grasped him by the collar. His counsel arose again 
and said he hoped, if the prosecuting attorney and the jury had no objee- 
tion, the court would order the sheriff to let him go. 

The prosecuting atorney turned to the Court and said, with strange 
damp spots on each side of his nose that he had no farther remarks to 
make to the jury. 

The Court turned to the jury, saying, “‘ we have no charge to give.” 

Foreman—We say not guiliy. 

Clerk—So say youall? The jury bowed and the prisoner went on his 
way rejoicing. He went to pay his lawyer, and was told, “if you have 
stolen this money, let none of your future earnings be considered your 
own until you have paid up to the uttermost farthing.”’ The very next | 
day the young man was seen doing service in the employment of the man 
who had lost the money. 

Many years have elapsed since those incidents occurred, and the rescu- 
ed person cannot new see or think of the words “go, and sin no more,” 
without weeping. He is at this time a good citizen of Cincinnati, a 
prosperous, an honest and a pious man 


and he sat down. At the same moment the prisoner rose from his seat, | 
} 


| dergo another examination. 
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THE FARMER’S CLUB. 

The Club held a meeting in this City last week, when a subject of 
some interest to agriculturists was introduced, and discussed at some 
length. It was contained in a communication from Mr- Boswell of 
Philade!phia, in which he treated oa the subject of engrafting, and pro- 
posed a plan for extending the cultivation of choice fruits, as follows : 

1. Make a collection of choice scions of Apple, Pear, &c., during the 
months of February and March; keep them at the Repository of the 
American Institute. 

2, When the proper season arrives, employ some well-known practical 
Nurseryman to teach in a particular manner the operation of engrafting. 

3. By the above means, young men can go into the country with a 
knowledge of the business, taking with them the choicest varteties of 
Fruits in the Union. 

Mr. Boswell, who was present, stated that he had established a sye- 
tem of Exchanges of Fruit Scions, and will furnish the Institute with 
the most choice scions—from Boston to Cincinnatti. 

During July and Avgust, choice varieties of Plum, Cherry, Peach, 
Apricot, and Nectarines, can be collected and some Nurseryman employ- 
ed to teach Budding and Inoculation. 

Mr. Meigs then stated the subject of a communication, received at 
the Repository from Mr. Pell of Ulster County, in effect that he had 
found benefit from the use of Oyster-shell lime—using 300 bushels per 
acre. That in addition he had employed 52 bushels of Charcoal pec 
acre. That on this Charcoal dressing he obtained last summer seventy- 
eight bushels and twenty-four quarts of wheat per acre. That he had 
20,000 apple trees in full bearing. That in dry weather he had applied 


| lime freely at the roots—found that this preserved the verdure and growth 


when the neighborhood was much injured by drought. That he had cut 
wheat two or three weeks sooner than his neighbors; and when the root 
of the straw began to turn brown and when by the pressure of the finger 
and thumb on the grain, its milk would fly out. That this wheat weighed 64 
pounds per bushel. That he cut clover and housed it on the same day— 
sprinkling about a bushel of salt over every load. That this clover re- 
tained its green color and was preferred by cattle to thay saved in the 
old way. That he dipped a sponge in ammonia and applied it to the 
worm nests on his trees and banished them completely. That he has 
sent to market four thousand barrels of apples, many of which go to 
London and there sell for nine dollars per barrel. That he employed a 
man from Vermont to engraft 10,000 apple trees for $150. That this 
man brought a company of men, two of whom sawed off the proper limbs, 
two more made the proper incisions (two of them) in the back, two more 
inserted the grafts, two more applied a compost of wax, tallow and rosin. 
That out of the 20,000 grafts not one failed. 
The other business of the Club was of little importance. 
————— 

The Lost schooner Grampus.—We find the following in the Natior- 
al Intelligencer, and republish it for the benefit of the intended re- 
cipients :— 

The subscriber, being about to distribute the money placed in his 
hands for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the officers, seamen, 
and marines who were st in the United States Grampus, requests that 
the persons interested in the said fund, will transmit to him the «vidence 
of their respective claims. The proof required is an affidavit of one or 
more persons acquainted with the family, identifying the claimant as the 
widow or minor child of the person lost, and mentioning the individuals 
by name who constitute the immediate family left by the deceased, with 
their ages as nearly as practicable ; and if there be a widow and chil- 
dren, stating which of the children reside with her. The effidavit will 
be made before a magistrate, who must be shown, by a certificate under 
the seal of a competent court, to have been authorized to administer the 
oath. The affidavit of one person will be sufficient, if the magistrate 
before whom the oath is taken will certify that the deponent is known 
to bim, and believed by him to be worthy of credit, otherwise, the affida- 
vit of two persons will be required. The claimants are requested to 
state whose care the money intended for them respectively «hall be trans- 


| mitted. A. O. Darron. 


Washington, Dec. 1, 1843. 


a 

Tag Warres Country Murner —It will be borne in mind, that a 
man named Jacobi, is now in Moyamensing prison, having been arrested 
on his own confession, of having murdered the Castner family in New Jer- 
sey. He subsequently denied it, and stated that he was laboring under a 
temporary aberrativa of mind, to which he wae subject, at the time of the 
confession. It is now ascertained that he left the neighborhood of the 
murder, on the same night, or the following day, and has not been heard 
of since—it is therefore probable that he knows more of the circumstances 


than he chooses to disclose. He is still in custody, and wil! probably un- 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


The first Session of the 26th Congress commenced at Washington on 


Monday last, when both Houses organized. 


Some discussion arose in the 
House of Representatives, with regard to the right of certain gentlemen 
to take their seats, who had been elected by general ticket, in contra 


Barnard of New York, 


ous of presenting a protest in behalf of himself and fifty members of the 


en- 
tion of the Act of Congress, and Mr. being desir- 


house, the question was put, and negatived by a vote of 69 ayes—acd 
124 noes. 

The House the Speaker, when John W 
Jones being declared elected, was conducted to the chair, by Mr. ( 
of Va., and John Quincy Adams of Mass 


The standing rules of the last Session were adopted, so that members 


n proceeded to the election o 


‘oles, 


are limited to one hour’s speaking, and the reception of abolition petitions 
is prohibited. 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll gave notice of the introduction of a bill for the be 
nefit of General Andrew Jackson. 


The Senate did no business except ordering the usual number of news- 
papers, and fixing the hour of meeting at [2 o'clock. 

On Tuesday the two houses having met at 12 o’clock and organized, it 
was announced to the President by Committee, that they were ready for 
business. The Message was communicated by bis private Secretary, and 
was immediately forwarded to this city by express, which left Washing- 
ton at twenty minutes before 2 P. M., and arrived here at 12 o'clock the 
game night. 

THE MESSAGE 
commences as usual, with due acknowledgment to a kind Providence, 


which has thus far conducted the Nation, in safety and henor, and pro- 
ceeds to lay before the country inacalm and dignified manner, the various 
subjects which demand the attention of Congress. 


the principal features of the message, 


We have selected 


and present them in a condensed 


form to our readers. 
OREGON TERRITORY. 
This claim being controverted ty Great Britain, those who have pre 
ceded the present Executive, actuated, no deubr, by an earnest desire to 


adjust the matter upon terms mutual y satisiactory to bothcountries, have 
caused w be submitted to the Britis! 


tlement and final adjustm 
acceptable to it. 


Government, propositions for set- 
however, have not proved heretofore 
Our Minister at London has, under instructions, again 


nt, whic h, 


brought the subjec:. to the consideration of that Government ; and while 
nothing will be done to compromise the rights, or honor of the U. States 


every proper ¢ xpedi "nl Will be resorted Lo 





in order to bring the negoc 
gress of resumption, to a speedy and happy termina- 


tion now In the , 


tion In the meantin tis proper to remark, that many of our citizens 
are either already established in the territory, or are on their way thither 
for the purpose of forming pefmane settlements, while others are pre- 
paring te follow—and in view of these facts, [ must repeat the recom- 


mendation cont 





ined in previous messages, for the establishment of mi- 
litary posta, h places, on the } f travel, as will furnish security 
and protection to ¢ hardy adventurers against hostile tribes of Indians 
inhabiting those extensive regions Our laws should also follow ther , 
ao modified as the circumstances of tt cAasg may seem to require. Under 

ence of our free system of government, new republics are des- 
) spring up, at no disrant day, om the shores of the Pacific, similar 
y and in feeling to tho-e existing on this side of the Ro ky Moun- 
nd givi 1 1m 






ye extensive spread to the principles of 





RIGHT OF SEAR‘ 





fh I am 


io time, 


happy to inform you that the cases which have arisen, from 
of the detention of American by British cruisers on the 
cvast of Africa, under pretence of being engaged in the slave trade, have 
been placed ina fair train of adjustment. In the case of the William & 
2 in the cases of the Tigris and 

w, the British Government admits that satisfaction is due. Inthe 
case of the Jones, the aum accruing from the sale of that vessel and 
cargo will be paid to the owners—while | cannot but flatter myself that 


time 





vessels 


ancis full satisfaction will be allowed. 
Seam: 











full indemnification will be allowed for all damages in the case of the 
Douglass—her Majesty’s Government has expressed its determination to 
nake indemnification. Strong hopes are therefore entertained that 
most, if not all, of these cases will be sp veedily ad justed. No new cases 
have arisen since the ratification of the treaty of W ashington; and it is 
conhd ntly a pated that the slave trade, under the o; ration of the 
e gh k artic le of thar aly, will be altogether 8 ippressed. 
R FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

Tam happy to bea to say that nothing has occurred to disturb in 
any degree the relations of y which exist between the United States 
and France, Austria and Russia, as well aa with the other Powers of 
turepe, since the adjournment of Congress. Spain has been agitated 

th internal convulsions for many years, from the effects of which it is 
to be hoped she is destined sneedily to recover under 


t —when, 


a more 
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liberal system of commercial policy on her part, 


our trade with her may 








again fill its old, and, so far as ber Continental ; pOosesslous @re Concerned, 
forsaken channels, there by adding to he mutual prosperity of 

the two countries 

ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 

I communicate herewith certain despatches received from our Minister 
at Mexico, and also a correspondence which hae recer tly ace irred be- 
tween the Eavoy from that Republic and the Secretary of State. It 
must be re das neta litde extraordinary that the Goverament of 
Mexico, in ant bp n vf a pubic discussic n, Which It has been pleased 
to infer from newspaper publications, as likely to take place io Congress 
relating to the annexarion of Texas to the United States, should have so 


far anticipated the result of such discussion as to have announced ita de- 
termination tu visit any such anticipated decision by a formal declaration 


of war against the Unie d States. If designed to prevent Congress from 
introducing that qu 





r 


jject for its calm deliberation and 
final judgement, the Execntive has no reason to doubt that it will entire- 
ly fail of its object. The Re presentatives of a brave and patriotic peo- 
ple will suffer no apprehension of future consequences to embarrass them 
in the course uf their proposed deliberations. Nor will the Executive 
Department of the Governmenr fail, for any such cause, to discharge its 
whole duty to the country. 

The war which has existed for so long a time between Mexico and 
Texas has, since the battle of San Jacinto, consisted for the most part of 
predatory incursions, which, while they have been attended with much 
of suffering to individuals, and have kept the borders of the two coun- 
tries in a state of constant alarm, have failed to approach to any defini- 
tive result. Mexico has fitted out no formidable armament by land or by 
sea for the subjugation of Texas. Eight years have now elapsed since 
Texas declared her independence of Mexico, and during that time she 
has been recognized as a sovereign power, by several of the principal 
civilized states. Mexico, nevertheless, perseveres in her plans of re-con- 
quest, and refuses to recognize her independence The predatory incur- 
sions to which [ have alluded, have been attended, in cne instance, with 
the breaking up of the courts of justice by the seizing upon the persons 
of the judges, jury and officers of the court, and dragging them along 
with unarmed, and therefore non- Pamper citizens, into a cruel and op- 
pressive bondage, thus leaving crime to go unpunished and immorality 
to pass unre proved. * ° ’ - , 

Considering that Texas is separated om the United States by a mere 
geographical line, that her territory, in the opinion of many, formed a 
portion of the territory of the U nited Statet, that it is homogeneous in its 
population and pursuits with the adjoining States, 
to the commerce of the world in the same 
most ef her inhabitants have been citizens of the | 
the same language and live 


stion, as a fit su 


makes contributions 
articles with them, and that 
Tnited States, speak 
under similar political institution with our- 
this Goverument is bound by every consideration of interest as 
well as of sympathy, to see that she shall be 
in regard to her domestic offeirs, unawed by 
the pol ey or vi jews of other c 


se ives, 


left free to act, especially 
f 


force, aod unrestrained by 
untties. 


in full view of all these consi: iderations, the Executive has not hesitated 
to express to the Government of Mexico how deeply it deprecated a con 
tinuaace of war and how unxious it de sired to witness 
cannot the United S as the oldest of the 
rican Republies, to hold a language to Mexico 1 
unambiguous character. It 


its termination. | 
Ame- 
ipon this subject ot an 
is time that this war had ceased. There 
must be a limit to all wars; and if the parent State, after an eight years 
le has failed to reduce to submission a portion of 
rrevelt againstit, and whohave not only proclaimed ther 
to ‘be’ independent, but Have been recognized as such by o her Powers, 
she ought not to expect that other nations will quietly look on, to their 
bvious injury, upon a protraction of hostilities, ‘ ; " : 
therefore, the Executive would de plore any collision with Mexi- 
co, or any disturbance of the frien: Ny relations whic! st between the 
two countries, it eannot permit the Government to conti its policy 
whatever it may be, towards Texas, but will treat her as by th» reeogni- 
tio mo! her independence, the United Stmtes have long since deeiared 

hey would do, as entirely independent of Mexico. The high obligations 
of publi > duty may enforce from the constituted authorities of the United 
States a pelic y which the course persevered in by Moni -o will have main- 
ly contributed to produce ; and the Executive in such a contingency, will 
with confidence throw itself upon the patiiotism of the People to sustai 
the Government in its course of action. 


1 
but think it becomes ates 


ite subjects stand- 





maeives 





While, 








THE REVENUE, 
The receipts into the Treasury for the calendar year 1543, exclusive 
of loans, were little more than eighteen millions of dollars; and the 


expenditures, exclusive of payments on the public debt, will have beer 
about twenty-three millions ef dollars. By the Act of 1842, a new 


arrangement of the fiscal year was made, so that it should commence on 
the first day of July in year. The accounts and estimates for the 
current fiscal year, will show that the loans and Treasur y notes made and 
issued before the close of the last C ongress, to meet the anti icipated defi- 
Although on the Ist of October 
there was a balance in the freasury, in conseq the provision 
of $ 3914 082 . yet th e appr opriations al eady made ry 
Congress ‘will absorb that bal ance, and leave a protitable deficiency of 
two millions of dollars at the close of the prezent fiscal year. There are 
outstanding Treasary notes to about the amount of four millions 

undred thousand del! they be returned upon the Trea- 


each 


ciency, have not been entirely adequate. 


ast, uence of 


thus mad 


sik 


ars; and should 


sig a a 
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sury during the fiscal year, they will require provision for their redemp | The saving to the Government would have been equal to the interest 


‘tion. 1 do not however regard this as probable, since they have obviously which it has had to pay on Treasury notes of previous as weil as subse- 


hentered into the currency of the county, and. will continue to furm a 


quent issues, thereby relieving the Government, and at the same afford- 


} portion of it, if the system now adopted be continued. The loan of | ing relief to the people. Under all the responsibilities attached to the 


1, amounting to $5,672 976 88, falls due on the first of January, | 


p1igd station which I occupy, and in redemption of a pledge given to the last 
5 tS , PY I } gee - 
) 1845, anc must be provided fur or postponed, by anew loan. And unless | Congress at the close of its first session, 1 submitted the suggestion to 
I ‘the resources of revenue should be materially increased by you, there | its consideration at two consecutive sessions ~The recommendation, 
q 


oy 
4 


s 





will be a probable deficiency for the service of the fiscal year ending | however, met with no favor at its hands. While L am free to admit 
June 30ch, 1845, of upwards of four millions of dollars. that the necessities of the times have since become greatly ameliorated, 
PUBLIC LANDS. and that there is good reason to hope that the country is safely and 
Whil : j Big! rapidly emerging from the difficulties and cmbarrassments whick every- 
iile we can anticipate considerable increase in the proceeds of the , = 
; . Te : where surrounded it in 1841, yet | cannot but think that its restoration 
} «ales of the public lands for reasons perfectly obvious to all, for several ao» hn ‘oil aint teens aati id be ly a i by 
4 . ‘ d healthy condition wouk s greally expedited by @ resort 
years to come, yet the public lands cannot otherwise than be regarded as oi: in neniiedsies a. eed Reet 
| the foundation of the public credit. With so large a body of the mest | ™ een t cnltee y 
) fertile lands in the world under the contro] and at the disposal of the WAR DEPARTMENT. 
Government, no onecan reasonably doubt the entire ability of the Govern- In all cases of emergency, the reliance of the country is properly placed 
ment to meetits engagements under every emergency. In seasons of | in the militia of the several Siatea, and it may well deserve the consider- 
trial and difficulty, similar to those through which we are passing, the | ation of Congress, whether a new and more perfect organization might 
capitalist makes his investment in the goverament stocks with the most | not be introduced, looking mainly to the volunteer companies of the Union 
assured confidence of ultimate reimbursement ; and whatever may be | for the present, and of easy application to the great body of the militia in 
said in a period of great financial prosperity, such as existed for some | time of war. 
years after 1833, L should regard it as suicidal in a season of financial The expenditures of the War Department have been considerably re- 
embarrassment, either to alienate the lands themselves, or the proceeds | duced in the last two years! contingencies, however, may arise, which 
arising from their sales. The first and paramount duty of those to whom | would call for the filling up of the regiments with a full complement of 
nay be entrusted the administration of public affairs, is to guard the pub- | men, end make it very desirable to remount the Corps of Dragoons, which 
lic credit. In re-establishing the credit of this central Government, the | by an act of the last Congress was directed to be dissolved. 
readiest and most obvious mode is taken to restore the credit of the 
States. The extremities can only be made sound by producing a healthy 
action in the Central Government, and the history of the present day ful- 
ly establishes the fact, that an increase in the value of the stocks of this 
Government will, in a majority of instances, be attended by an increase 
in the value of the stocks of the States. It should, therefore, be a mat- 
ter of general congratulation that amidst all the embarrassments arising 
from surrounding circumstances, the credit of the Government should 
have beer so fully restored that it has been enabled to effect a loan of 
seven million of dollars to redeem that amount of Treasury notes, onterms 
more favorable than any thet have been offered for many years. And 
the six per cent. stock which was created in 1842, has advanced in the | 
hands of the holders to nearly twenty per cent. above its par value. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


THE EXCHEQUER. | The Report of the Postmaster General will bring you acquainted with 
You will be informed, by-the report from the Treasury Department, of | the operations of that Department during the past year, and will suggest 
the measures taken under the act of the last session, authorizing the re- } to you such modifications of the existing laws as in your opinion the ex- 
issue of Treasury notes in lieu of those then outatanding. The system igencies of the public service may require. The change which the cown- 
adopted in pursuance of existing laws, seems well calculated to save the | try has undergone of late years in the mode of travel and transportation 
country a large amount of interest, while it affords conveniencies and ob- | has afforded so many facilities for the transmission of mail matter out of 
viates dangers and expense on the transmission of funds to disbursing | the regular mail, as to require the greatest vigilance and circumspection 
agents, 1 refer you also to that report for the means proposed by the | in order to enable the officer at the head of the Department to restrain 
Secretary to increase the revenue, and particularly to that portion of it | the expenditures within the income. There is also too much teason to 
which relates to the subject of the wate-housing system, which | earnest- | fear that the franking privilege has ruminto great abuse.—The Depart- 
ly urged upon Congress at its last session, and as to the importance of | ment nevertheless has been conducted with the greatest vigor, and has 
which my opinion has undergone no change. attained at the least possible expense, all the useful objects for which it 
In view of the disordered condition of the currency at the time, and | was established. 
the high rates of exchange between different parts of the country, I felt 
it to be incumbent on me, to present to the consideration of your prede- 
cessOrs, & proposition conflicting in no degree with the Constitution, or eh » ‘ t ° 
withthe itis of the States and baloteie a shetty: deka detail but | enterprising state of affairs when he succeeded to the Presidential Chair, 
| 
} 


+ 


NAVAL DEPARTMENT. 


While every effort has been and will continue to be made to retrench 
all superfluities and lop off all excrescences, which from time to time 
may have grown up, yet it has not been regarded as wise or prudent to 
recommend any material change in annual appropriations. The interests 
which are involved are of too important a character io lead to the re- 
commendation of any other than a liberal policy. Adequate appropria- 
tions ought to be made to enable the Executive to fit out all the ships 
that are now in a course of building, or that require repairs, for active 
service in the shortest possible time, should any emergency arise which 
may require it. 


—————— 


The President then recommends the adoption of measures to carry 
into effect the Smithsonian bequest, and after alluding to the critical and 


in principle, of some of the eminent men who had preceded me in the | thus concludes :— 
Executive ffice. That proposition contemplated the issuing of Treasury 
notes of denominations not less than five nor more than one hundred dol- 
lars, to be employed in payment of the ebligations of the Government in 
lieu of gold.and silver, at the option of the public creditor, and to an 
amouat not exceed'ng $15,000,000. It was proposed to make them re- 
ceivable everywhere, and to establish at various points depositories of 
gold and silver to be held in trust for the redemption of such notes, so as 
to ensure their conyertability into specie. 

No doubt was entertained that such notes would have maintained a 
par value with gold and silver, thus furnishing a paper currency of equal 
value over the Union, thereby meeting the just expectations of the peo- | 
ple and fuifilling the duties ofa parental Government. Whether the de- | 
positories should be permitted to sel! or purchase bills under very limited 
restrictions, together with all its other details, was submitted to the | 
wisdom of Congress, and was regarded as of secondary importance. I 
thought then, and think now, that such an arrangement would have been 
attended with the happiest results. The whole matter of the currency 
would bave been placed where by the Constitution it was designed to 
06 placed—ander the immediate supervision and control of Congress. Me ; . . 3 
’ * * * . . * * * » | subject of the Post office laws. A committee of twenty-four was appoint- 
_ Nor can I withhold the remark, that its advantages, contrasted with a | 
bank of the United States, apart from the fact that a bank was esteemed 
43 obnoxious to the pubiic sentiment, as well on the score of expediency | 
a3 of constitutionality, appeared to me to be striking and obvious. The | 

' 
| 


I shall be permitted to congratulate the country that, under an over- 
ruling Providence, peace was preserved without a sacrifice of the Na- 
tional honor; the war in Florida was brought to a speedy termination; 
a large portion of the claims of Mexico have been fully adjudicated and 
are in course of payment, while justice has been rendered to us in other 
matters by other nations; confidence between man and man is in a great 
measure restored, and the credit of this Government fully and perfeetly 
re-established. Commerce is becoming more and more extended in its 
operations, and manufacturing and mechanical industry once more reap 
the rewards of skill and labor honestly applied. The operations of trade 
rest on a sound currency, and the rates of exchange are reduced to their 
lowest amount. In this condition of things I have felt it to be my duty 
to bring to your favorable consideration matters of great interest in their 
present and ultimate results, and the only desire which I feel in connec- 
tion with the future is, and will continue to be, to leave the country pros- 
perous, and its institutions unimpaired. 

— 


Postace.—A large meeting has been held in Philadelphia, upon the 


ed, to actin conjunction with the officers of the meeting. in preparing a 
memorial to Congress. 
The memoria! will ask an immediate and considerable reduction of 


relief which a bank would afford by an issue of $15,000 000 of its notes, | Postage upon letters, newspapers, and all other mailable matter. 

idging from the experience of the late United States Bank. would not | ———_- 

have occurred in less than fifieen years; whereas, under the proposed Toiis anD Traande at ALeany.—During the 4th week of November, 
arrangement, the relief arising from the issue of $15 000,000 on Trea- says the Argus, 53,798 barrels of flour, and 5,606 bushels of wheat a: 
Sury notes would have been consummated in one year; thus furnishing | rived at the Albany office. Reducing the flour to wheat, and we have 
in one-fitieenth pert of the time in which a bank could have accomplished | an aggregate of 54 919 barrels of flour. 

't, @ paper medium of exchange, equal in amount to the real wants of the | 


countey, at par value with gold and silver. , bs, and the amount of tolls accruing at this office was $922 39. 


During the same time, the amount of merchandise shipped was 330,309. 
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Post-orvicez Reroxm.—A meeting of the twenty one gentlemen ap- ! 


pointed at the primary meeting at the Merchant's Exchange, was held | 


on Monday, when several sub-committees were appointed. Jacob Her- 
An 
address to the people of the United States was adopted, setting forth in 


vey was appointed Treasurer, and Barnabas Bates Secretary. 


strong terms, the burdensome restrictions of the present rates of postage, 
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and urging the people to unite in the cause—to “‘call meetings, pass reso- | 


lutions, adopt petitions, and so speak to their Representatives in Con- | 
gress, that their wishes shall be obeyed, as they should be whenever | 


they are entertained so unanimously as on this interesting and important 
question of Post office Reform.” 

We perceive with pleasure that the subject is creating a great deal of 
interest throughout the country. The press is advocating it almost una- 


nimously, and we have no doubt that Congress will be so overwhelmed 


with petitions, that the required reform will take place before another | 


adjournment of that body. 
— 
Pattisons’ Lecrurrs on ANATOMY AND PuyStoiocy.—Granville S. 
Pattison, professor of Anatomy, in the University of New York, com- 
mences a course of lectures upon these subjects this evening, at the Uni- 


— — a 


Nisto’s Cincus'—The alteration of prices here has been attended 
with beneficial resulis—the juveniles flock in crowds to witness the 
attractions, so well placed before them by Messrs. Rockwell & Stone. 
They are certainly excellent caterers, and we are pleased to see their 
efforts so well rewarded. The quality of the entertainments—and the 
neatness, beauty and cemfort of the theatre only require to be generally 
known, to ensure complete success. 

Tue Cuatuam.—Mr. Grattan has been playing in a piece of his own 
during tae week—which, for that place, is of the most attractive kind. 
The house has been well attended. 

Tryon's AMPuiTHEATRE in the Bowery, is putting forth great attrac- 
tions—the grand spectacle of Su. George and the Dragon is a magnificent 


affair. 
——————— 


MUSICAL. 


Music stil! reigns pre-eminent in the city—the drama, even—we mean, 


| of course, the legitimate drama—yields to it: Shakspeare gives place to 


versity Medica! College, Broadway, where the introductory will be given | 


free. 

It is evident that this department of knowledge possesses considerable 
interest for the non-professional,—the structure and organization of the 
animal body are subjects with which every one should be acquainted, and 
Mr. Pattison is deserving the thanks of bis fellow citizens, for placing 
them before his audience, divested of all the minutae and professional 
We 
cannot doubt, that the course, which willextend probably to ten or fifteen 


lectures, will be well attended—they are to be continued every Saturday 
evening. 


details, and rendering them clear to the unitiated of both sexes. 


—— 

Canapa.—A sudden disruption of the Lafontaine Ministry has taken 
place, they having been at direct issue with the Governor-General. The 
Lafontaine with the Franco Canadian party has had absolute power in 
the throne, and is said to have controlled the deatinies of the United Cana- 


das witha “rod of iron.” The resignation arose from a difference be- 
tween the Governor-General and the Executive Council, relative to the 


distribution of Government patronage, each claiming the right to distri- 


bute it. 
I 


THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Macready has returned to the Park Theatre, but his triumphs are 
on the wane. He produced on the first night a piece called ‘The Bri 
dal,’ which it is said he has adapted to the stage, and for which place 
it is quite unficted, he had better have suffered it ‘to sleep on,’ with its 
companions, on the shelves of a quiet library—it is not a valuable acqui- 
sition to the stock of acting plays, and will not aid the cause of morality. 

We have had no opportunity of witnessing his performance of any other 


character, and therefore have little to add beyond the fact, that although | 


his engagement is successful, it is not so much so, as the previous one— 
music haa effected even his success. 

The Ocrmpic is doing a capital business. 
Wife's Out,’ has been produced—it is a lively bustling affair, and keeps 
the house in excellent humor. Holland is inimitable. 

Nicholas Nickelby has been revived—the part of Smike being played 
by Miss Clarke, and we must do her the justice to say, that it is a beau- 
tiful piece of acting—painfully faithful and evincing a mind of no common 
order. We have occasionally remarked the excellence of all this young 
lady attempts, but we were not prepared. for so finished—so natural a 
performance as that of poor ‘Smike.’ If we are not much mistaken, 
she will yet become great—for there is the germ of extraordinary talent, 
that augurs weil for ber future career. 


The ‘flower’ 


ee 


wart is not yet concluded—a scene took place a few 


A new farce called ‘My | 


| 


Ole Bull, and whenever he appears, delighted crowds hang breathless 
upon the melody of borse-hair and cat-gut. Music has become quite an 
epidemic—a sort of fever has afflicted the minds of the community, and 
is now raging at its height—and how they are to be cooled down, or 
whether it is better that they should be cooled down, is a questien yet in 
abeyance. 

Of all the recent importations, Ole Bui! is decidedly the most success 
ful; be will during his visit, realize as handsome a fortune as Fanny 
Elisler, and perhaps exceed even the large amount she danced out of the 
pockets of the generous Americans. We have been informed, however, 
though we don’t give it as truth, that Ole Bull’s visit to this country was 
caused by a speculating Yankee, who guarantees him a certain sum, and 
Now, this is so like a shrewd Yan- 
kee, that we are inclined to believs it; at all events, we are pretty well 


hires him out to the best advantage. 


assured that he is in the hands of a committee !—of one. 
His last concert at the Park took place on Tuesday night, much to the 


| annoyance of Mr. Macready, who declined appearing on Monday, ia 


consequence, so we understand; for be it known, that Mr. M. cultivates 
his amor propre to aconsiderable extent, even to the excessive annoy- 
ance of his brother professionals. 

The demand for places for Tuesday night was so great, that every one, 
even to the back seats of the second tier, was taken early on Monday 
morning ; and a similar rush will take place at the Tabernacle, on Monday 
night—which, by the bye, is the very worst place in the city for a musi- 
cal perfurmance, and, consequently, even the playing of Ole Bull wilt lose 
a portion of its effect by the disadvantages of the building,—the great 
charm of his performance is the complete abandon with which be appa- 
rently yields himself to the delicious melody he is producing. He is not 


| a showy player—there is little or no brilliancy in his style—the effect he 


produces is ene of unmixed delight. Paganini, on the contrary, startled 
you hy the most extraordinary things—so wonderful, indeed, that you 
were disposed to doubt the evidence of your own senses. But great as 
Ole Bull is, he is not to be compared to the other. We admit that fre- 
quently be produces some tones that serve powerfuily to recall the sensa- 
tions preduced by that wizard of the violin,—but take his performance 


| generally, he falls far short of him. 


| uncommon proofs of musical talent. 
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head, and bore it triumph, with tbe consent of the purchasers. 


, which they cast at the feet | 


On Monday night we shall be enabled to make a comparison between 
him and his rival, Vieux-Temps, whom many guod judges pronounce a 
The following biographical sketch of this distinguished 
violinist may not be uninteresting just now :— 


better player. 


Henri Vieuxtemps was born at Verviers in Belgium, and shewed early 
The anecdote told ef him when a 
child is well known, that on his father’s complaining of the sad noise he 
made with a two franc fiddle purchased for him as a toy, bs said, “ only 
give me a good violin and [ will make good music for you,” and is 4 
trong instance of that early presentiment of genius often felt by superior 
We need not say that his request for a better instrument was 
molied with, and soon afterwards De Beriot, thea in the height of 
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ef the audience one of Rodo’s most difficult concertos. Many predicted 
that so precocious a genius could never reach the highest perfection, the 
usual fate of most infant phenomena. Vieuxtemps, however, belied al! 
such misgivings. At twelve years of age he appeared in Paris, and the 
next year played in London, and only once at one of the Philharmonic 
concerts, but he produced a powerful impression. He then started on a 
tour tbrough Germany, and gave concerts in all the principal cities, 
meeting everywhere the most brilliant success. He played a long time 
at Vienna, where his wonderful power, precision and delicacy of playing, 
caused bim to be ranked even at his varly age, among the first masters. 
He thence proceeded to Su. Petersburgh, and oa bis veturn from Russia, 
re-visited Paris aud London. From yeur to year he has risen in public 
estimation. His wonderful powers have gradually developed themselves 
ull by common consent he is acknowledged to have attained the highest 
rank io bis art. The following extuact from a notice of this artist, which 
appeared in Hach’s Musical Magazine for November, 1840, translated 
from a German critical work, will give a good idea of his proficiency at 
that period : 

Vieuxtemps is a young artist, richly gified by nature, and highly cul- 
tivated and refined by a careful education, and by great industry and per- 
severance ; and his zeal and high view of bis art give hope to see him at 
the head of the violin virtuosos of the present century. His performance 
is not merely the common bravura style, but it is truly grasd, combining 
with it in beautiful contrast, a sweet eleganoe, charming gracefulness, 
aod great depth of feeling. 

The prediction contained in the above passage has, in the opinion of 
the best musical critics, and the most brilliant audiences of Europe, been 
entirely fulfilled. Ambitious of extending his fame in the New World, 
he was on the point of leaving Brussels for this country some months 
ago, but he was detained at the special desire of King Leopold, in order 
that the Queen of England might have the opportunity of hearing his ex- 
traordinary performances during her recent visit to the capital of Belgium. 

This great ornament of the Modern Belgian School, of which De Beriot 
may be considered the founder and in which Artot and Hauman ere bis 
most distinguished associates, (the lamented composer of the ‘Me- 
lancolie,” beiag now ro more) is not only remarkable for his marvellous 
power over the instrument, but also for his noble compositions. He bas 
just now completed his twenty-third year, having been born in 1820, and 


has therefore before him, in all probability, a career of long and increaing 
celebrity. 


Castellan gave a concert at Boston on Wednesday last. 

Ciati Damereau and Artot, had a brilliant audience at their concert 
Philadelphia, last week. 

A concert for the benefit of the French Benevolent Society, is to be 
given on Tuesday next, at Washington Hall. Damoreau and Artot will 
make their last appearance before a New York public on that occasion. 

The Philharmonic Society of Philade)phia, gave their first concert for 
the season on Wednesday week, Valtellina and Perozzi sang, and Mons. 
Bley played a concerto on the violin. 

The French Opera Company have commenced in New Orleans. A 
Madame Jolly is the prima donna—she is said to be superior to Calvé. 

Signor Borghese bas arrived, and we hope now tohave ar 'alian 
Opera. 

Palmos’ Italian Opera house is progressing rapidly, and will he opened 
i January. It is ramored that George Loder may be the manager. It 
will be a beautifui theatre, and a pleasant size—fifty feet front and one 
hundred and sixty feet deep. 





——e 
Anotaer Licut.—It appears that one of the Inspectors has been in 


the habit of branding barrels of Pork, containing 187\bs., as containing 
200lbs., and he argues in his defence that it is quite customary to put 
pork up short weight, as it gains weight by age—thus, 187ibs. of pork 
packed in the fall will weigh 200\bs. in the spring. 
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Now, thisis the strangest excuse for giving short weight we have ever 


heard, and if the principle were generally adopted, it would make quite 
a revolution in our dealings. It shows the ingenuity of our public func- 
tionaries, however, and could we ascertain what becomes of the surplus, 


because the dealer is charged with 200lbs., no doubt it would excite our 


special wonder. 


We are pleased to hear that application has been made tothe Governor 
for the removal of this very just and ingenious Inspector, because he 
really knows too much for his situation—he could do the State better 


service in a mere important office. 
—_—- 


Loox your Doors. Two thieves entered the house No. 230 Third 
street, on Friday, in the day time, and proceeded to the upper story, 
broke open trunks, carrying off about thirty dollars in gold and silver, 
and a five dollar note, and many small valuables the hard earned money 
of a tailorese. On being met coming down stairs, they enquired whether 
Mrs. Mead lived there. On being informed that she did not, they cooly 


said tt must be the wroag number and walked off with their booty. 


————— 
A 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Democratic Review for December. Langley's Chatham St. 
A capital number, filled with articles of great interest, indeed we cannot 
fail to do justice to this excellent periodical, which every month comesto 
us with a valuable freight. 


Tue Ectectic Museum for December. E. Littell 236 Broadway. 
The present number of this most excellent reprint, bas one of the most 
beautiful mezzotint’s, by Sartain, that we have ever seen. The subject 
“ The Last Man’’—it is about worth the price of the subscription. The 


selections evince the usual discrimination and judgment of the editor. 


Kouts’ Austaia. Carey §& Hart have issued, price 25 cents, one 
part of this admirable and justiy celebrated work. It consists of Vienna 
Prague, &c., and should it meet with the favor it deserves, and which the 
publishers Lave a right to anticipate—it will be followed by the remain- 
ing portion, containing Hungary, Bohemia, the Danube, &c. Kohls’ 
work is one of the most deligbiful of the kind, we have met with for some 
time—abounding with information, and free fiom those dry descriptions 
which only create enaud. The author invests every subject with interest, 
and his style is light, pleasant and agreeable. The following description 
of a fete at the Sans Souci Gardens at Medlin, wil! convey an idea of 
the manner of the work : 


The Vienna people are like great potentates, who will admire wisdom 
only disguised ia the motley; but they have reflection erough to recog- 
nise the hand of destiny that mingles in the most insignificant occurrences 
of life. Therefore they will drink their coffee in the temple of the Muses, 
and swallow the bitter draught of truth sweetened with the sugarplum of 
cheerfuluess- Hence the extraordinary dramatis persone of Raimend’s 
invention, the Sibils as old maids, the Genii as bowling-green attendants, 
the conjurors and magicians from Warasdin and Donaueschigen, who 
pour forth unweariedly trifling jeet and sportive wisdom in Swabian and 
Hungarian German. The titles of Raimond’s pieces and their prevail- 
ing style are pretty well known among us, not so the style in which the 
proprietors of places of public resort invite the public to their enchanting 
popular festivals. L paid at first little attention to the announcements 
with which every corner of the streets was covered. But one evening 
late, ie. at eleven o'clock, at which hour Vienna is as still as a mouse, I 
met a man laden with an enormeus mass of printed paper, busied in pul- 
ling down the old bills and pasting up new. I asked him to let me look 
at some of them, and he threw down a whole bale before me. Her Lan- 
ner announced a fé:e with new decorations and illuminations, under the 
name of *‘ A Summer Night’s Dream.” Her Strauss had found a yet 
more attractive title for another féte, which was to take place at Sperie. 
By the glimmering light of the lantern I read ‘‘ Fancy and Harmony, in 
tbe rose-tinted vestments of Joy, a rural flower festival and ball.”’ On a 
third bill the “‘ renowned Duam”’ promised a “ Festive soi:ée and conver- 
zatione in his Elysium.” Four characteristic bands were announced in 
the various lucalities, and further, “ the much admired original represen- 
tations, newly arranged for the present seoson,” would tako place as 
follows:— 

In Asia (one part of the gardens) would be displayed three saloons, 
brilliantly illuminated in the oriental taste—an avenue of palm-trees as o 
promenade, adorned with the newly-invented transparent Iris garlands, 
and at ibe end the splendid principal view, giving an allegorical picture of 
Asia, beyond which the musicians would be heard but not seen. 

In elegant Europe (another part of the gardens) a Roman triumphal 
arch would be changed in a moment to an amphitheatre, wherein the 
Olympic games were to be produced in appropriate costume. 

In America (a lawn) would be performed the admired Railway pas- 
wage to Australia, led by the gracefully-adorned ladies and geatlemen, 
Apollo, Pluto, Diana, and Minerva. 

In Africa (a fourth part of * Elysium,’’) beside many favorite perform- 
ances, Her Starsch, from Berlin, would have the honor of exhibiting 
many new feats of dexterity, and, in the splendidly-decorated Harem, an 
African summer féte would be given. 

Asa souvenir of his converzatione, every lady would receive, “in a 
festive manner, two viewa of Elysium,” with an explanation. For the 
greater gratification ot the respecied visitors, the atmospheric air wouid 
be impregnated with the newly-invented Schébrunn flower perfume. 

I believe that not in India itself could a fé@te for the multitude be an- 
nounced in more pompous fashion. I noticed many others announced, as 
“ Nights in Paradise,’ “ The Dance of the Syiphs,”’ &c. Each surpas- 
sed the other in bigh flown fancies. The chief allurements to ali these 
places are dancing and good music, and the proprietors endeavor on such 
occasions to procure some new compositions of the favorite composers, 
Lanner, Sirauas, or Fabrbach, composed expressly for that evening. This 
music has generally some very sirikirg title. A new waliz of Surause’s 
was called the -* Electric Spark,” another the “ Evening Star,”a third 

“Tears of Joy.” Musical soirées and “Harmonious Pictures” are 
almost always united with these féres, and how far the composers of 
Vienna go with their “ harmony painting,” mav be seen from the follow- 
iog specification of such a “ painting,” produced when the afchducal 
Couquerer of Sside was the hero of the day. 

* Suorming of Sside (a new musical picture). 
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“ First Part. Approach of the English F leet. 

“Second Part. Approach of the Austrian F leet. 

“ Third Part. Characteristics of the Allies, and the Enemy 
“Fourth Part. Summons to surrender, refusal, disembarkation, attack, 

cannonading, bornbardment, storming and conflagration. 
“Fifth Part. Joyful demonstrations and thanksgivings of the Victors. 
*‘Siatn Part. Celebration of Victory and triumphal march.” 
s 7 * * * 


| 


Strauss and his colleagues are always on the look out for new inven- 


tions in the field of music. In almost every season they produce some 
new clashing or clanging instrument, or some extraordinary manceuvre 
on an old one. 
violinists, violincellists, and basess, lift up theie voices and sing the 
Rhine song, “ Sie sollen thn nicht haben,’’ which, with the basses 
especially had a very comic effect. 
of a young mna, who sung a duet between a gentleman and a lady, in 
which the kigh and delicate tones of the woman were as accurately 
imitated as the depth and strength of the man’s voice. 


Last summer, in a Pot Pourri, Strauss made al! his | 
Lanner enticed the public by means 


No musical 


soirée ended without an imitation of the report of fireworks, wherein | 


the rushing course of the recket, and the sparkling hiss of the wheels, 
mingled in and died away with the musical tones. The next day then 
you are sure to read a long article in one of the journals, beginning in 
this fashion: ‘¢ Again has our justly esteemed, our inexhaustible S:rauss 
(or Lanner or Fubrtach) astonished and enchanted us with a new effort 
of his admirable genius. All who had the good fortune to be among his 
audience,”’ &c. 
Tae Catuotic Ex 151 Fulton Street. The December 
number of this periodical is embellished with an engraving of Charles 


Carroll of Carrel!ton. 


*OSLTOR, 


The contents are talented and some of the papers 
more than usually so, as for instance the ‘ Remarks on the Critical and 
Philosophical History of Suicide, which is full of fearful truths. 
Frolssarts’ Caronicres. J. Winchester, 30 Ann street. 
admirable work is now complete, and we would recommend all who are 
desirous of possessing a standard work of history, tocomplete the volume. 
Tue Youtns’ Historicat Grrr. 
Birth day present—edited by R. M. Evans—Appleton & Co., 200 
Broad way. 


This | 


A Christmas, New Year and 


Among the numerous annuals, intended for presents at this | 


time of the year, we have met with none better calculated for youth, than | 


this. 


subjects are well chosen, being familiar descriptions of civil, military, 


Its contents are admirably adapted to instruct and amuse, and the 


and naval events, by some of the old English Chroniclers, Froissart, 


Monstrellet and others, it has also the history of Joan of Are and her 
times, and is embellished with forty engravings, and illustrating some 
portion of history. It is very elegantly bound, and indeed in all respects, is 
the most appropriate gift for that class of readers, for whom it is intend- 
ed. We commend it to the favor of our readers most heartily 


Live aNv Sreecues or Henry Cray. Greely & McElrath, 
Tribune Buildings. These are two elegently-bound volumes, each 
embellished with an engraving—the one of Henry Clay, and the other 
of his birthplace—both well executed. There canrcot be a more faithful 
record of the acts and opinions of the man, than is furnished by his pub- 
lic speeches, and those of so distinguished a person as Henry Clay, one 
80 long employed in his country’s service, cannot fail to be of great 
interest. The present edition contains his speeches upon every subject 
of importance which has occurred during his long and brilliant career, 
and at this time, when public attention is directed particularly to him, 
the work will doubtless be widely circulated. 


D’Avsiene’s History or THE Great Rerormation, abriged by the 
Rev. Edward Dalton.—John S. Taylor §& Co. 145 Nassau street.— 
This volume is an abridgement of the first three volumes of this excellent 
work, commencing with the state of Europe prior to the Reformation, 
giving the history of the conversion, and early labors of Martin Luther, 


the son of a poor miner, and shewing the gradual spread of his faith, | 


despite the obstacles it was fated to encounter—the present volume brings 
us down to the time of Calvin—it possesses peculiar interest. 

Letters From IReLanpD BY Cuarvotte Evizasetu.—Jno. S. Tay- 
lor, 145 Nassau Street —An interesting series of letters, written in the 
delightful style which mark all this lady’s productions. 

Memoir or Cuias 
gau strect.—A ca 


LatHrop Winstow. 


it@i 
Tur Wrones oF 


interesting and higtily 


little book for children. 


¢ 


Woman py CHartotre Evizasetu ries of 


A se 


instructive tales for children. 


Hunt's Mercuants’ Macazine for December —The present num 


her contains some well written papers upon subjects of deep interest to 


a commercial community, and the statistics it furnishes will be four 


Jokn S. Taylor, 145 Nas- 


valuable. The volume of which this is the concluding number, has been 


remarkable for its constant improvement. 
Tue Myrsreries or Parts. 
number of this popular work, 


J. Winchester, has issued the eighth 


McCutrocn’s Gazetteer. Harper and Brothers 82 Cliff stree: 


—The sixth part of this useful and admirable work is issued. 


Witte Roeers; or, Temrer Improveo. Turner §& Hayden, |) 
John street.—An excellent story for youth, contained in a neatly bound 
volume, and forming a very pretty Christmas or New-Years’ gift. 


History or tue Coxquest oF Mexico, with a Preliminary View of 
the Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of the Conqueror, 
Hernando Cortés. By Witttam H. Prescott, author of the “ His. 
tory of Ferdinand and Isabella.” 3 vols., 8vo. 

Such is the title in extenso of a work, the first volume of which, just 
issued by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, is now before us. The author, 
by bis former work, meade for himself a name among the most eminent 
literary meu of the world, and exhibited qualities as an histwrian and a 
writer, which commanded the respect and admiration not only of Ameri- 
can, but also of foreign critics. The present work has for some time 
been announced as in preparation, and the public has been led to antici- 
pate, both from the excellence of the former work, and the intrinsic 
charm of the present subject, a valuable and fascinating history. Nor 
will it be disappointed. The same industrious research, the same phi- 
losephic judgment, the same simplicity and beauty of style, equally dir 
tinguish the present work ; while as a theme for the exercise of literary 
talent, the ‘Conquest of Mexico” far exceeds in attractiveness and in- 
terest the subject of his former work. The achievements of the valiant 
and adventurous Spaniards, and the strange and picturesque customs 
and habits of the Mexicans, give a peculiar air of romance to the inci- 
dents and accompaniments of the history; yet while the author has al- 
lowed himself to be inspired with the poetry of his subject, he bas suc- 
cessfully guarded himself against a departure from the sober walks o! 
truth 

We clip the following expressions of opinion from some of our daily 
contemporaries, in which it is our pleasure fully to concur. 

The Courier and Enquirer says:—‘‘This is a work which we are 
persusded will not only be received with most eminent favor, both in 
this country and in Europe, but will reflect the highest honor upon the 
best depa.tment of American literature, throughout the world.” 

The Commercial Advertiser speaks of it as ‘a history worthy of the 
great reputation of the author, and creditable to the country which gave 
bim birth; and worthy to stand side by side, in interest, importance, 
and skilful execution, with his former work.” 

The New York American says:—“ The subject is one which posses- 
ses the most romantic and striking interest ; and it cannot be doubted 
that it is treated in a manner correspordent to its importance. It will 
tend‘ like his former work, to elevate the character of American liters- 
ture.”’ 

The Evening Post, ‘‘ We do not hesitate to say—that Mr. Prescott: 
second history will fully answer the high expectations of it, founded up- 
on the excellence of his first, and a strunger commendation of it could 
not be expected. It is distinguished by the same thorough research 
among the materiais upon which the history rests, and the same fidelit; 
in the use of them, and the same beautiful style of composition.” 

We cannot take leave of the present notice, without referring to the 
elegant style in which the work ia issued. The typography is of <b 
prettiest character, the paper beautifully white and firm, and:the binding 
equal in taste to that of any Boston or English books that we have seen 
It is highly creditable to the publishers and to New York. 

The second and third volume, will be published before Christmas, an 


the price is fixed at two dollars a volume. 
eileen 
A Mr. Ford of Troy has invented @ type setting machine, which from 
the description, apdears to be upon the same principle as those exhibited 
in London—it is operated upon by means of keys, like the piano fort 
It will set 180 type in a minute 
a 
Hogn the murderer was sentenced to death on Munday last in Balti- 
more. The day is to be fixed by the Governor, 
songeenililliasaess 
After this day, their wil! be but one daily mail between this city an¢ 
Washineton 
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Tue Presipent’s Messace.—The annual message of Mr. Tyler | Tae Warren Morver —A letter from Belvidere, in the Newark 
apparently gives very general satisfaction, and indeed it is deserving of | Post, states that Abner Parke, (brother of the late John B. Parke, the 
very high commendation, for it is in all respects a business-paper—every | murdered man, and father in-law of Joseph Carter, who was lately tried 
subject of public interest is introduced, and treated in a clear and forci- for the murder,) having been charged under oath by Moses Furman with 
ble manner, and placed in so concise a shape before the public as to | being concerned in the horrid deed, was on Friday brought before two 
invite attention. The most important and best feature in it, in our | justices of the town andexamined. He refused absolutely toanswer any 
astimation, is the recommendation to issue the Treasury notes of small | of the questions put to him, and exhibited the most imperturbable cool} 
amount, the highest not to exceed $100, which may be circulated all _ ness. It is rumored that startling developments have been made during 
over the union, and be received at par in every part of it. We have no | the late investigations, and that there is now a strong probability of the 
hope, however, that the present Congress wi!l entertain the proposition, uilty parties being brought to justice. 

, >? ‘ . — 
though we don’t think they could devies a better exchequer scheme, and LOCAL NEWS. 
should they pass one different in principle, it certainly would not receive 


the sanction of the executive—therefore we must be content with the | The Common Council has granted the exclusive privilege of Pier No. 





present state of affairs, until after the next election. | 4, North River to the Havre line of Packets. 

We regret that no recommendation is given with respect to the Post- Cir Aprrorartations-—At the meeting of the Common Council 
office Department, because the President must be aware of the state of Monday evening, the following appropriations, asked for by ComptroHer 
public feeling with regard to it. He has evidently taken his tone from Smith, were adopted :— 

Mr Wickliffe, and lounders most wofully. Sar Dian Wiebe oe es = $15 000 

We dislike, too, his tone with regard to Mexico,—it is too autocratic, « County Contingencies.........-....0.-- 2 500 
—too unlike a republican President, in spirit,—and is calculated to | a reared Yorn ie] teow be SF O74 43 
excite, rather than allay, any irritation that may exist in the breasts of | “ty edhe: lille Dsl 36 000 
the Mexicans. Taking it altogether, however, it isa good Message— + Wied Dopeteantiie..... scien... 000. 4,000 
not too long, nor too short,—and raises Mr. Tyler somewhat in our | “© Repairs and supplies...........-2-.---e L675 
mn « — et al enidnin de ih initleanee 250 

Fires ry Massachusetts.—The Warren School house, an extensive | “ State Mill Tax for 1843 0... ......cccess 100,000 
brick building, situated on Summer street, Charlestown, belonging to |} Also, for 
the town, was consumed by fire on Sunday evening. No insurance. } Board of Health pt ay Ee ee ee eee L308 

On Sunday morning, about 4 o'clock, a fire broke out in the barn of Police (ald, Bille). nccceac-restenenscvcese 3,000 
Mr. Shubael Bills, on Ruggles street, Roxbury, which together with Blections.....-..200+ s--00+eereerseeeecs 608 
four horses, and a large quantity of hay and grain, was entirely destroyed. Tae New Pressyrerian Caurcn. The corner stone of the Right 

About 3 o'clock on the same morning, a fire broke out in the building | Avenue Presbyterian Church, was laid on Tuesday afternoon, 
occupied in part by the Waltham Post Office, a dry goods store, and a The Hon. Willis Hall, sails for Havannah, on the [2th instant, for the 


jeweller’s shop kept by Mr. Fogg. This building was entirely consumed | benefit of a milder climate. 
aad only a smal! portion of the property saved. Thence the fire com- 
municated to the West India goods store of Mr. l’riest, and two large 
buildings belonging to the Waltham Bank, which were also consumed. 

A wooden building, at New Bedford, occupied by Wm. W. Swain, 
and Edward L. Baker, as a candle house, was badly damaged by fire 
on Sunday afternoon. 


Suppex Deatu. On Saturday, about eleven o'clock, John McGou- 
gall fell dead while at work in Johnson’s Brewery, corner of Jay and 
York streets, Brooklyn. He had been ill for some time, and has left 
family. 

Lrverroot Packets. The owners of these packets have made ar- 
rangements to have one start from each port once in 5 days. The pas- 
sage money out is fixed at $100, and home at £25 sterling. 

eR 
NEW YORK MARKETS—Drc. 7. 
ASHES—The market is quiet to day for both descriptions. We no- 


rT 
Fire at tHe Bostex Conservatory.—The public Conservatory 


caught fire from one of the flues on Tuesday morning, adout 2 o'clock, 
but by the unremitting exertions of the firemen, it was confined to a space | 


ng 


of about 8 feet square. The whele of the plants were, however destroy- | 4:26 small sales Pots, some 50 barrels, at 4 624, and 40 to 50 do of 

ed, among which were some splendid Cameliiay, the best and choicest in | Pearls at 5 06 1-4. 

the country, in high health, in full bloom and bud, numbering some | COTTON—The market continues active, and the sales to day ate 2000 
bags at full rates, and a tendency upward. The sales are for export, and 

on speculation. The transactions for the last four days reach 12,000 

- p ‘ bags, and prices are 1-8 to 1-4 cent lb higher than last week. 

Tas ‘Antarctic Recion.—Captain Ross, of the British Exploring “FLOUR AND MEAL —The mocket a | aiieanal firm. 
expedition, in the Polar Seas, veered out more than 6,000 fathoms, | The sales, however, are very limited, the quantity afloat and onthe dock 
(36,000 feet, or nearly seven miles) of rope, yet could find no bottom at | teing small. The quotations are 4 624 a 4 69, including all Western. 

deoth. Th dition -di ad | in those d Some sa'es uninspected Michigan were made at 4 62§, and a good 
pie cneeineendin seeeatapeath tigieinell eldreamane evolate | brand at 469. Scratched is worth 4 314 » 4 374, fine middling 4 124; 
regione-—o such surpassing power ape Wl iancy, that its light was seen middlivg 3 50 a 3 624; Ship Stuffs, a wide range, 175 a 3 25. In 
at a distance of one hundred and thirty miles ! Southern there is nothing of importance doing. Georgetown is held at 4 
— 624.475; Richmond City 5 62 1-2. Sales about 200 barrels Brandywine 

A Millerite at Portland complains that he has supported the cause until | from the wharf at 475. Rye Flour is steady, at 3 12 1-2, with large 
he has found that the world is longer than his purse, and now requests | supply. Buckwheat comes in slowly, and is all taken at 3 75%a $4; 
those who induced him to give away hie property, telling him he would | Halves $2; Bags 1 87 1-20 $2. Mealis in moderate inquiry.at 2 62 12 


é 7 : a 275 for Jersey, 275 for Brandywine; bhds. $12a12 25. Ship Stuffs 
have no use for it after the 14th of last April, to help him te buy bread | are scarce at i 14 contd. Shoncs nominal at 10 a 11 cents—no sup- 


for his fam ply. Acargo of Georgetown Ship Stuffs is unsold—14 cents refused for 


———— 
. nite . . them. 

Cuarity.—William Appleton, of Boston, has placed in the hands of | @GpaIN.—Corn ia quiet. Sales 1000 bushels new Northern at 44 a 
the trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital, $10,000, the income | 46; old do. 57 cents, measures. Sales 2,500 damaged Virginia on 
of which is to be applied in aiding such patients in the McLean Asylum terms net made public. Rye is declining. Sales 2,700 bashels, deli- 
yered, 62 12cents. About 1,000 bushels barley soldat55 cents, for Bri- 
E+ : tish Provinces. Oats are 3] a 33 cents for Northern. 
the institation without a perfect cure. : ‘a ¥ 

ft en Rae NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET—Dee. 4. 
Specie —Th* amount of specie in the Boston Banks exceeds their At market, 1150 Beef Cattle ( 110 from the South,) 40 Cows and 
notes in circulation one half. The principal deposites of specie are in Calves, and a = a —— irene ; f ‘ , 
. — ve: 2 ye ee Ap i ae Prices—Beef Catrle— further advance for the best, and we quote 

‘ shar oO 76 RR: uffolk r oid 3: ' . an aoe 

the Merchants’ Bank, $2,734,006: Suffolk Bank $1,038,808; State | 94 59 4 $5 tn $5.25 «5 50, and somo extra ut $5 75—125 unsold, 
Sank, $618,953; City, $328,166, and Boston, $304 783. | Cows and Calves—Same as last week, al! sold. 

—— 


é . : Steep and Lambs—Sales of sheep at $1 25 a $4.50 for extra, and 
The receipts of ten nights of Mr. Macready’s performance in Boston | 


thousand plants. The loss of property is very large. 


for the insane, as from straightened means, might be compelled to leave 


} 


' * 4 
$1 124 a $2 25 for lambs, which is an advance. 
were something like $7000 | Hay—A good supply at 62§ a 81 cents per cwt. 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Justice.—The Boston Courier says: Captain James Barry, the head of 
the city watch, was fined at the Police Courc yesterday morning, two | 
dollars and costs, for emuking a cigar in the street. 

A fire rioter, convicted in the Criminal Court of Philadelphia, bas been 
Sentenced to three years imprisonment in the county prison. 

On Monday night last some heaven-deserted rascal entered the M. E. 
Church of Hagerstown, Md., and robbed the contribution box belonging 
to the Sabbath School, and in which afew pennies had been accumulated | 
from the contributions of the scholars. 


News from the Hon. Mr. Cushing —The Hon. C. C. Cushing, Am- | 
bassador to China, writes toa friend in this city from Suez, that he bad 
& speedy and most interesting journey through Europe, and was, on the | 
20th September waiting a steamer from Bombay. It will be recollected 
that the Secretary of Legation, F. Webster, Esq., salled from Boston for 
China in the Antelope, in July. 

Steamboat Ida Sunk.—We learn that on Friday night last, about 11 
o'clock, as the steamboat Ida was coming down the Alleghany, about 20 
miles above the city, she was run into by the Alleghany Beile, and sunk 
in about 8 feet of water. No lives were lost. 


Methodist Episcopal Church.—The increase of this body within a | 
few years has been without parallel. In their last official documents | 
they publish their numbers in each: conference in the Union and Texas, | 
of which the summary is— | 

Whiles Colored. Indians. Total. 

Total this year 128.410 3,379 =: 1,168,526 | 


Total bast year 


293 988 107,296 2,617 913 902 


762 154 624 

The Mormons—New Revelaticn—The Warsaw Message says :— 
“Tt is the ramor now at Nauvoo that Hyram Smith has had a revelation 
confirming the spiritual Wife System. Quite an excitement has been 
prodused in consequence.” In other words, Hyram desires the Mor- 
mons to imitate the Shaking Quakers. 

The large White and Red Lead Manvfactory of Elijah Davis & Co., 
situsted above Vaughan’s ship yard, on Beach street, between Hanover 
and Palmer streets, Kensington, and known as the ‘* Penn Lead Works,” 
was destroyed by fire. The manufactory, which covered one hundred 


Increase this year, 1532 848 21,114 


| 
and sixty-five feet of ground in depth and extended nearly the entire dis- | 
tance from Beach street to the Delaware river, was burnt to the very | 
foundation, with a considerable amount of stock, either completely de- | 
stroyed or so much damaged, us to render it almost, if not utterly uscless. | 
The works belonged to the estate of Emanuel Eyre, and were not in- | 
| 

| 


stred—the loss of the property being reckoned at fiom $6 000 to $2,000. 
The proprietor of the works is insured. 

A member of the Philadelphia Bar has been arrested, charged with 
conspiring with a woman to extort a large sum of money from a rich dis- 
tiller of Southwark. 

The Grand Jury at Richmond have found a true bill against Capt. 
Nicholson of the ship Harkaway, for committing a rape on one of his 
passengers during the passage {rom Liverpoo) to the James River. 

A Miss Bishop of M’Connellsville, Obio, has obtained a verdict of 
96.500 against the proprietors of the stage line between Baltimore and 
Wheeling, for injuries received by the upsetting of the coach, occasioned 
by the drunkenness of the driver. 
_ Dr. Beigler of Rochester has been committed to prison, charged with 
having set fire to bis own house. 


Two burglars were arrested on Tuesday night week, making their es- 
cape from the house of Mr. Wm. Gray Albany, which they had entered 
and robbed of a considerable amount of property. 

‘The colored servant at the United States Hotel Philadelpbia, charged 
with the robbery of the two $1000 notes, has been found guilty. The 
man to whom he gave them to bring to New York turned State's evidence. 

Father Miller has hired the Buffalo Theatre for the purpose of giving 
aseries of lectures there. 

Wataen charged with being concerned in ths Carlton House robbery at 
New Orleans has been sent to that City, from Washington for trial. 

Mr. Goggin, Whig has been elected to Congress in Virginia, over Gov. 
Gilmer Dem. by three votes. 

A packet ship between Philadelphia and Liverpool, is to be fitted with 
& steam engine and propeller, similar to those attached to the steamer 
Princeton. 

Deep Snow Among the Hills. —Hill’s New Hampshire Patriot says 
that a gentleman of Concord, N. H., who last week passed threvgh the | 
Franconia Notch says that the snow in that region lay upon the ground 
to the depth of from four to «ix feet. 

Beat This if You Can.—Mr. Stephen Ayres, residing in the town 
of Seneca, raised, during the present season, one ear of Corn measuring 
fourteen inches in circumference. Also, one stalk of Corn which had 
three ears on it, measurine 293 inches; and another which had four ears, 
measuring 304 inches—all sound. 

We also have at our office a Potatoe, from the farm of Mr. Wm, Oat- 
ley, weighing three pounds.—-Geneva Courier, 


| in that village on Saturday last. 
| five years, nntil about three months since, when he became 2 member of 
| the Temperance Society, and held fast to the pledge uli within a fey 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


It is stated that Horn lately convicted in Baltimore of murdering hig 


| wife has made a ful! confession of his guilt. 


Suicide of a Backslider.—We learn from the Monticello Watchman, 
that a man, named Crocker, put an end to his life in the Bethel Church 
He had been a drunkard for twenty. 


days, when he joined a hunting party and wes induced by bis companions 
to indulge in liquor. He remained drunk for a week, and on recovery 
from his debauch his remorseful feelings were so strong as to make life g 
burthen. He shot himself with his rifle, leaving directions that his body 


| might be prepared for burial by those companions whose solicitations in- 


duced him to return again to the maddening bowl! 

Livel.—The Editor of the Lawrenceburgh Beacon was lately fined 
$700 for the publication of a libel in that paper, alihough it was shown, 
that he was 1500 miles from home at the time—that the publisher re- 
fused to insert it, and that it was afterwards put in by one of the journey- 
men. This is a hard case. 


Pardoned.—Rusk and Freeman, convicted of fighting a pitched battle 


in Morristown, P., bave been pardoned the imprisonment, but the fine 
} P P 


and costs amount to about $260, which must be paid before they are re- 
leased. 


Two millions of barrels of flour have passed through the Erie cana 
this yeer. 


The Arkansas Banner states that a malignant sickness prevails in 
Lawrence county, carrying off daily some of ibe oldest inhabitants. 

We learn from the Brookville, Ind. American, that Capt. J. Woode 
is making arrangements for building an extensive cotton factory in that 
village, which he intends to have in operation by the first of March next. 

Henry B. Gibson, Esq., of Canandaigua, is about establishing a pri- 
vate Bank in the city of Buffalo, to be owned by bimself, exclusively, 
and to be managed by himself in person, the bills for which have already 
been ordered through the Comptroller. 

Petrified Clams.—We saw on board of an oyster boat at Spruce street 
wharf yesterday afternoon, a pile of about three hundred clams, each ia 
a solid state of petrification. They were brought from sork River, Va., 
and were kept as a curiosity —Philade/phia Gazette. 

The Circuit Court at Buffalo, has been engaged lately trying John R. 
Lee, the Cashier of the late Bank of Buffaio, for having made, under 
oath, a false statement to the Bank Commissioners. 

Mr. Lee succeeded in satisfying the Jury and others, that whatever 
wrong there might have been in the affairs of the bank, he was not a party 
to it; and stated to the Bank Commissioners what he believed to be the 
truth in the matter. 

The Court ordered a nolle prosequi to be entered on the indietmen 
against Mr. Orlando <Ailen, the President of the Bank, for an alleged 
participation in the matter on which Mr. L. was tried. 


Appointment.—The Newark Post announces the appointment of James 
R. Hardenburg, of New Brunswick as assistant collector for the port 
of New York to reside at Jersey City. Mr. Hardenburg is appointed in 
place of Mr. Southmead. 

Horn’s Confession —The Baltimore Patriot states that there will be 
published in a pamphlet form early in the next week, « (ull and cireum- 
stantial history of the life of Adam Horn, taken from his own mouth, in- 
cluding the particulars of the murder in Baltimore County, of which he 
has been convicted. 


There was an eclipse of the moon on Wednesday night, which ceo 
tinued for two hours. 
——— 


NAVAL. 


Navat.—The U. S. brig Perry, Commander Dupont, was towed from 
Noafolk down to Hampton Roads on Thursday by the U. S. steamer 
Engineer, and was to sail for Rio the first fair wind. 

The U.S. ship Levant, bound to Rio de Janeiro, was spoken the 15ih 
ult. in lat. 22 43, N. long 36 09 W.—ali well. A letter bag was sent 
home by the bark Hopewell. 

The frigate Censtitution is fitting out at Norfolk, under Capt. Percival. 


The sloop of war Plymouth, is fitting out at Boston, under Commander 
Henry. . 

The store vessel Consort, Lt. Commanding Purviance, will sai! from 
Boston in a few days for the Coast of Africa. 

The Iron steam frigace, built at Erie, Pa., will be launched as soon ss 
the state of the water will permit. 


The Boxer and Somers were at Matanzas on the 21st ult. 


The Navy Department is ordering nearly all the officers on active ser- 
vice, some of whom, ft is said, have not been to sea for fifieen or twenty 
years. 

Revesve Service—Orders. 3d Lieut. Wm. Handy, Van Bares 
Charleston; 3d Lieut. H. N. Tracy, leave one month, on the expiration 
of which, to report for duty on board the Crawford, Savannab. 

AppoiNtwents.—John Miller, boatswain, steamer at Pittsburgh , 
James Rankin,, gunner, steamer on Lake Ontario; Moses Adams, gur 
ner, steamer at Pittsburg; W. G. Foster, boaiswain, Morris, Portland ; 
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Ban). Mitchell, guoner, Morris, Portland; William Handy, 3d Lieut. ; 
Henry Ward, gunner, Taney, Norfolk. 
Purser R. R. Waldron to the Ohio, 74, vice Purser T. M. Taylor, 
ecdered to the Constitution. 
——— a — 
FOREIGN ADVICES. 

Jamaica.—By the brig Perry at Savannah, advices have been received 
to the 4thult. The Assembly contemplate disbanding the militia. The 
ewa from the Island, generally speaking, is far from indicating a satis- 
factory state of things. H. M. steamer Hermes, Lieut. Washington | 
Carr, in 11 days from Halifax, N. S., arrived at Kingston on the 2d ult., 
having on board the new Bishop of Jamaica, the Right Rev. Dr. Aubrey 
Spencer, who will forthwith assume the duties of his diocese. This 
vessel touched off Bermuda and found that Island very sickly. H. M. 
brig Ringdove, arrived at Kingston on the 15th Oct., in six days from 
Port au Prince. She reports that every thing was quiet there when she 
wit. There appears to be some trouble among the Directors and Share- 
bolders of the British Royal Mail Steamers. The whole affair has proved 
a failure. 

Havanna.—A correspondent of the New Orleans Courier, writes from 
Havanns under date of the 14th ult., mentions the execution of seven 
individuals* One had cut his throat, and had been dead twenty four 
hours, but the body was brought out—tied to the stake and shot with 
te others. They formed pait of a band of robbers, existing in the moun- 
tains and were continully committing acts of robbery and violence. Seven | 
more will shortly share the same fate. 


GreraLtaR.—By the brig Pons, Graham master, at Philadelphia on 
Monday, advices have been received from Gibralcar to the 21st Oct. 

The Pons brings as passengers Lieut. Blunt, Midshipman Pringle, 
Dr. M‘Lanahan, Engineer Davis, and twenty-eight seamea, part of the 
crew of the unfortunate steamship Missouri, and also a portion of her 
materials. Purser Price and thirteen men remained at Gibraltar, in 
charge of the wreck. 


Rufus Welch’s New York Equestrian company arrived in the bay, on 
the 10:h Oct., in che Francis Amy, on their way to Cadiz. They bave 
made avery successful trip to Algiers, Port Mahon, Marseilles, Genoa, 
Palma and Malaga. 


The United States sloop of war Fairfield sailed from Gibraltar on the 
18th of October. The following advertisement appears in the Gibraltar 
Chrenicle :— 

“The Consul of the United States of America will receive tenders 
from such responsible persons as may be desirous of entering into a con- 
tract to fish up, in a given time, the cannon, machinery and remains of 
the American steam-frigate in this Bay, and to land or transport the 
game in the Bay as may be required.” 

- 


MARINE DISASTERS. 


A New York Vesset Burst at Sea.—The Schooner Harriet at 
Charleston, 23th ulto, six days from Mantanzas, as we learn from the 
Charleston Courier, reports that the barque Helen Mar, of New Orleans, 
frem New York, bound to New Orleans, took fire on the 16ch ultimo, off 
the Double Shot Key, and burnt to the water’s edge, and sunk; pas- 
sengers and crew saved. The Captain and passengers were carried into 
Mantanzas in the U. S. brig Bozer. 

Vzsset MissinG —The brig Odeon, Captain Studley, left Mobile on 
the 15th Sept., for New York. Since then nothing has been heard of 
ber, and serious apprehensions are felt that she is lost. 


Loss ey Tat Brio Pownarttan, of and for New York from Mar- 
seilles, with a cargo of fruit and merchandize, was totally lost, on night 
of the 22d October, on Cabritta Reef. The vessel is a total loss—part 
of the cargo was saved in a damaged state, and was sold for the benefit 
of whom concerned. The Captain, mate, and two of the crew came 
passeagers in the brig Lowell. 

a 


MARRIED, 


Ou the 4th Nov., by the Rev. Peter Gordon, Mr. Audrew Lottimer to Miss } 
Acness Main, all of this city. 

On the 3d inst., by the Rey. Heary Chase, Charles P. Huff to Miss Mary Craig, | 
both of this city. 

On the 22d Nov., by the Rey. George Benedict, Mr. Wiiliam Bartlett to Miss | 
Plizabeth Mults, 

On the 30.h ult, by the Rev. Dr. Anthon, Joseph B. Varnum, Jr., to Susan M. 
Graham. 

On the 3d inst., by the Rev. Gardaer Spring, Jouah S. Bennett toSarah Louisa 
Sexton, all of this city, 


——— — 
DLED, 


On che 4th inst., Mr. George K. Headly, inthe 454 year of his age. 
On the 4th inst., Mes. Eleanor Kine, in the 88h yeur of her age. 
Oo the Sch inst., Mrs. Margaret Kiag, in the 53d year of her age. 
), the 4th inst., Sarah Boerman, aged 77 vears. 


dn the 5 bh inst.. George Simp<on. iv the 54:h year of bis age 
Jn the Sch inst., Mins Jawe Wilson, aged 4i years. 

On the 5th inst, Mes. Biddelia Dyer, in her Sd year 

JA the Sd inet., Me Whitfield Case, aged 70 years. 

Jn the 2d inat., Mee Catherine Hudowell. aged W vears, 
Inthe 4 » Alice Seuliin, io her 56cm yeer. 


Do the 24 inst , Jens F. iMtnuro, »ged 23 years, 


ONATHAN. 


i 


CAN ANYTHING BE PLAINER, 


Than that the great men whose letters are appended belew, say respect- 
ing the merits of Pease & Son’s compound Extract of Hoarhound. Gra- 


| tifying it is indeed to be in possession of such valued testimonials and 


memorials. First comes New York's favorite son, Van Buren, then comes 
the voice of the much loved sage and hero frem the Hermitage, the great 
Jackson. To receivethe thanks of such a man for preserving his health, 
is high praise indeed. President Tyler likewise acknowledges his grati- 
fication for the good the Hoarhound has done him. The distinguished 
Bouck, ruler in the Empire State, returns his thanks ; and to fill up the 
measure, our popular and eminent Mayor, Robert H. Morris, adde his 
testimony to its value. The fact is, there is no remedy for a cough, cvld, 
and pulmonary complaints like the 

COMPOUND EXTRACT OF HOARHOUND 
and the world is becoming more and more convinced of itevery day. 
Hermitage, April 17, 1843. 
Messrs. Pease & Sone: 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge your kind favor of the Ist ult. by 
the hand of my friend Mr. J. Armstrong, and with it your most estee 
present, a package of your Horehound Candy, for which receive my sin- 
cere thanks. I can only add that may thousands receive from its use as 
much benefit as I have done; then will its inventor go down to posterity 
as one of its benefactors. 

Iam, gentlemen, very respecifully, your friend and obedient servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 
Washington, April 6, 1843. 

The President desires me to return Messrs. Pease & Sons his acknow- 
ledgements, and very sincere thanks, for the box of Candy received at 
their hands. He bas used it with much benefit to himself, as a remedy 
for cold and cough. 1 am, with very great respect. 

JOHN TYLER, Jr., Private Secretary. 
, Albany, May 13, 1842. 

Messrs. Pease & Son—Gentlemen : You will pardon me for the delay 
in replying to your leiter of the 14th ult. and acknowledging the receipt 
of a box ot your Clarified Essence of Hoarhound Candy. 

Allow me to thank you for this kind respect. and to express the hope 
that you will be liberally patronized ia your efforts to the public. The 
article is got up in beautifal style, and is highly commended by those who 
have bad occasion to use it. Your obedient servant, 

WM. C,. BOUCK. 

Messrs.—I have repeatedly used your Candy for coughs and colds, and 
always found relief ; but official duties prevented me from writing to you 
before. But as I have fately been cured of the Lofluenza, | cannot with- 
aold from recommending the same to the public. 

Lam yoors, truly, ROBERT H. MORRIS, 
27th June, 1343—City Hell, New York. 
To Messrs. J. Pease & Son, 45 Division street. 


Lindenwald, Oct. 14, 4843. 

Gentlemen : [ have tothank you for the box of your (1 doubt not) just 
ly celebrated Clarified Essence of Hoarhound Candy, and also for the 
very obliging terms in which you have been pleased to present it. 

I have not, I am happy to inform you, as yet had occasion to use it, 
but will do so when necessary, with a confidence in its efficacy which is 
well warranted by the experience of others. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, M. VAN BUREN. 

All letters Post Paid, directed to John Pease & Son, 45 Division st., 

with good city reference, will be punctually attended to. 
* Agents out of the city—Mrs. Hays, 139 Fulton st., Brooklyn ; Hand- 
ley’s, 15 High street, do ; Mrs. Smith, 17 Fulton street do; Mrs. Stiles, 
152 Fulton st. do; Crocker, corner Atlantic and Henry streets, do; Bur- 
gess & Lieber, 3 Ledger Buildings, Philadelphia ; Redding & Co., 8, 
State street, Boston; Dexter, 57 State street, Albany; Robinson, 110 
Baltimore st., Baltimore. 


WATCHES. 


TIE largest and most splendid assortment of Watches in the 

City, is to be found at the subscriber’s.—As he is constantly re 

ceiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches, of the newest styles, 

from the manufacturers in England, France and Switzerland, he is ena- 

bled to uffer a larger assortment, and at much less prives at retail, than 

any other housein the city. Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. All Watches warranted to 
keep good time, or the money returned. 

Warches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best manner and war- 


ranted, lower than at any other place in the City, 
G. C. ALLEN, Lmporter of Watches and Jewelry, 
avi2 Wholesale and retail, 30 Wall-stureet, up etairs. 


MUSIC TYPE FOR SALE. 
AT HALF RICE, 
OA well arranged font of Eighty poundsof Nonpareil MUSIC- 
TYPE, of Lothian’s cast, but little worn, can be had at half the 
ftusual price, by application to this fice. 


a 


LOOZ OUT FOR FUN}: 


BE PUBLISHED 
ON WEDNESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 13a, 
AT THE OFFICE OF THE BROTHER JONATHAN, 


WILI 


162 Nassavu-:TREET, 


HIGH LIFE IN NEW YORK, 


Being the Writings of the celebrated 


JONATHAN SLICK, Esq. 


OF WEATHERSFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 


No native productions ever offered to our American public have been 
so papular as these Humorows and Moral Sketches. Whenever they 
have appeared, the rush to obtain them has been tremendous. 

HIGH LIFE IN NEW YORK will be published by EDWARD 
STEPHENS, at Wadleigh’s, and will be for sale at all the principal 
Book Stores in the country. 

Price, ONE SHILLING. The usual discount made to Agents. 

TEN COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR, 

Sold wholesale and retail, at Wadleigh’s, 459 Broadway, and at the 
Brother Jonathan Office, where orders can be sent. 

EDWARD STEPHENS, 
Jonathan Office, 162 Nassau-street. 
WADLEIGH’S, 459 Broadway. 

KF At WADLEIGH’S, 459 Broadway, a very choice and rich varie 
ty of Stationary, yaluable Engravings, rare Paintings, and al the new 
Publications may be found. A collection of choice Frengh books and pe- 
riodieala, difficult to be purchased elsewhere, are being constantly im- 
ported. ‘The earliest fashion plates are received every month from Pa- 
rie, and « stock of articles of wil descriptson renders this establishment 


one of the pleasantest resorts for ladies or gentlemen in the city. 
ANNUAES and PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS can be pur- 


ehasedjbere cheaper ihan at any other place in the city. d2 


— 


A GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, who has 
had several years experience as a Classical Teacher in this city, is 


desirous of obtaining a #ituation, which would engagé either the whole 
or & part of his time ; o: he would be glad t6 undertake the instruction 
of a few private pepils io Latin, Greek and ‘Mattiematics. 

The most satisfactory references and testimonials will be exhibited. 
A note addressed to W. H., and left at this office will receive immedi- 
a2 


ate attention. 


COUTHOUY © NEVERS, 


RESPECTFULLY inyite the public to call and examine their extensive 
assoriment of LAMPS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, &c., SIL- 
VER-PLATED and BRITANNIA WARE, FANCY and HOUSE. 
FURNISHING GOODS generally. They have recently added largely 
te their supply, and now offer all the above-named articles at a great 
reduction on former prices. 

Especial attention fs invited to their rich stock of LAMPS, CANDE- 
LABRA and GIRANDOLES, which they venture to assert, are superi- 
or in beauty of workmanship and delicacy of finish to any that can be 
found in the city. A full supply of the well-known SOLAR LAMP, in 
every variety of pattern, constantly on hand. 

&> The trade supplied with every description of Lamps and Giran- 
doles (¥XCEPTING THOSE OF INFERIOR MANUPFACTURE,) at Factory 
prices. Orders reosived for the Chemical Oil Lamps, 014 tf 
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BLANK AND PRINTED 


BOOK BINDER, 


AND 
PAPER RULER, 
120 Nassau Street, New York. 
OPPOSITE THE BIBLE HOUSE, 
AND.OVER J. PRIESTLEY’S PAPER STORE. 


Merchants’ Account Books and all other hinds of blank work Rui- 
ed and Bound to any pattern, in the neatest and 


most durable manner. 


Music, Periodicals, Public and Private Libraries bound or repaired 
dg 


J. 6, AMBLER, DENTAL SURGEON, 


REMOVED FROM NO. 8, PARK PLACE, TO 65, WHITE 8T., CORNER 
OF (379, BROADWAY. 


Gratefal for the patronage heretofore received, would respectfullly 
inform his friends, the former patrons of Ambler & Kingsbury, and the 
public, that he has removed from No. 8, Park Place to No. 65, White- 
street, corner of 379, Broadway, where he continues the practice of his 
profession, both surgical and mechanical, at the following reduced prices + 

Gold Filling from 1 to $2; Tin Filling 50 cents to $1; Tooth on Root 
from 3 to $5; Teeth Regulated from 1 to $20; Teeth on Gold Plate 
from 2 to $6 each; Upper Set from 30 to $10; Entire Set from 75 to. 
$100; Artificial Palates from 25 to $100; and all other operations at 
equally reduced rates, and warranted to give entire satisfaction, 

The subscriber continues to manufacture and insert his premium 
Siliceous Metallic Teeth, which received the highest preraium awarded 
by the American Institute, (a GoLD MEDAL) as wel! as the unqualified 
approbation of numerous professional gentlemen; among others are the 
following :— 
alemtine Mott, M.D., A. H. Stevens, M.D., E. Kingsbury, M.D., 
J. MB Rogers, M D., C. Perkins, M.D., Jno. Torry, M-D., P. Sitipson, 
M.D., W. G. Eadie, M.D., E. Clark. D> 2 

The public ere invited W “eal did examine his épecimens, testime- 


nials, &o, 
TESTIMONIALS. 


(From the Rev. T. M. Leavenworth.) 


Dr. Ambler—Dear Sir: The set of Teeth made by you for a member 
of my family have been worn abeut one year, and give entire satisfaction. 

The patient feels gratefal to you for restoring her health, which had 
been much impaired from the want of masticating powers, and we can all 
appreciate her greatly improved appearance. I shall bave great plea- 
sure in comtmendise you to any ofe who may become interested in secu- 
ring the services of a Dentist whose operations so wel! recommend them- 
selves, | Very sinderely yours, &e, T. M. LEAVENSWORTH. 

* New York, July 14, 1843. 

Dr. Ambler-Dear Sir: In answer to your enquiries respecting your 
operations upon'the Teeth which have come under my own immediate 
notice, in my OWN as well as im other families on the island, it gives me 
pleasure to state that they have been well performed, and given entire 
satisfaction, Very respectfully yours; E- CLARK, M. D. 
Stacen Island, July 8, 1843° Jy29 


to order. Number work done with neatness and dispatch. 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSERS, 
BU FOUR AND BARKER, 
STILL REMAIN AT THEIR OLD STAND, 637 BROADWAY. 


Where ell orders in their line are promptly attended to. 

Ladies ard Gemlemen, can be supplied with Wigs of the most baau- 
tiful workmanghip, at the shortest notice These, with a stock of per 
fumery, and fsney articles, are offered at the lowest pricea. 


PREMIUM MATS. 


BF ORLANDO FISH, Hatter, has now on hand, a jarge assortment 
of Natria, Moleskin, and Cassimere Hats, of # superior style and finish 
to any heretvfore offered. A Premium was awarded bythe American In 
stitute, for the best specimen of Nutwia Hats, at the late Fair in this 
city, and a Premium for the best specimen of Nutria and Moleskin Hate, 
at the late Pair of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 

The publie are invited to call and examine his hats at his Sales Room, 
137 Broadway, two doors above the City Hotel. 
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THE CHEAPEST AND BEST LADY'S M AGAZINE, | 
THE LADIES’ 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


BEING THE ARTIST AND WORLD OF FASHION COMBINED. 


BDITED BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS AND CHARLES J. 


PETERSON 


PERMANENT CONTRIBUTORS. 


Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, Mrs. Frances S. Osgood, Mrs. A. M. F. 
Aanan, Mrs. Enma C. Embury, Mrs. Caroline F. Orne, Miss 
Mary Davenant, Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, Mrs. M. L. 
Lawson, Mrs. Amelia B. Welby, Mrs Lydia Jane 
Pierson, and other Females of the Furst 
Rank as Authors. 

This elegant and popular monthly periodical was established in Jnly, 
1843, by the union of the *‘ World of Fashion” and F. Quarre’s “Artist, 
end has already attained the reputation in our great cities of the Text } 
Boox or FasHton anv Liternatcre. In the correctness and beauty of 
its fashion plates ; inthe novelty, splendor and costliness of its other em- 
bellishments ; and in the chastened tone and peculiarly refined feminine 
eharacter of its literary department, itis conceded that this magazine has 
‘ne superior. Fully equa! to the best three dollar magazines in these res- 

» it is yet but littie more than half their price. The astonishing suc- 
ess has induced the publisher to begin the new year with 


Great and Costly Improvements.—Accordingly he has determined to 
employ a corps of female contributors whose united talents are such as | 
have never before Leen employed on any magazine for the sex. The | 
werk will not bs the reflex of any one mind. The names of our perma- 
meat contributors are a guarantee for the variety, talent and worth of our | 
pages for 1844. Ours will be the only Magazine 

Sustained by the Sez.—The editorial department will be sustained by 
Mrs. Ann S. Srepuens, author of the celebrated $400 prize story, } 
“Mary Derwent,” and acknowledged to be the most powerfel writer of | 
her sex in America. Her story of “Anna Taylor,’’ in our volume for | 
1843, has had an astonizhing run, and will be followed by others more 
thrilling. Assisted by her sister authors, she will be enabled 
this book surpass all others intended for the ladies. Everything of 
saterest to the sex willfind an early insertionin our pages. Among other 
distinguishing characteristics of this book will be a series of critical 
weviews, or 

Portraits of our Female Poets, accompanied by autegraphs of each 
iadividual. These wiil be of great value, as presenting facts all would 
wish to know. 


to make 


The Home Departmeni.—To render this magazine as useful on the 
work-tabie as in tne parlor, the publisher has secured the serivces of an | 
eminent author to furnish monthly—beginning with the January number | 
—a Home DepantMent, in which directions for knitting the newest | 
styles of lace, working Berlin and Persian work and needle work, and 
embroidery of ail kinds will be given, together with recipes for com- 
pounding cakes and sweetmeats of every variety, and, in general, what- | 
ever may be useful to the housekeeper, whether daughter, wife, or 
mother, to know. This department will form, at the end of the year, a 


volume in itself, worth twice the subscription price. 


I 

Our Colored Fashions —As this work is intended for the boudoir as 
well as the domestic hearth, great pains have taken to secure the 
earliest reports of the Lonpon and Paris Fasuions. Accordingly this 
department has been entrusted to MaDAMé QUARRE, who receives from 
her Parisian correspondents designs in advance, enabling us to 


beer 


Anticipate every Rival, as bas been done constantly during the past 
volume. But while the correct Parisan ions are given, care is taken, 
in the letter-press descripti to point out how far these costumes are 
suited to our climate, a necessary caution observed by no other cotempo- 
rary. Ina word, t ‘Jy, and not used 
as a@ mere catch-penny in this magazine, 
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give, in eact ine or stipple 


either a 


engraving, or one of Sartain’s mezzvtints, we publish invariably a THIRD 
PLATE, Which is either @ colored flower; an arabesque pattern; anew 

style for lace-work or embroidery ; colored birds; embossed landscapes 
or bouquet colored and uncolored; portraits printed in color; or others 


of the varied, novel and beautiful illustrations, designed especially for us 
by the eminent 


French Artist, F. Quarre.—The line and stipple engravings are 
from the burins of our most eminent engravers, and done originally for 
this work, often from OricinaL AMERICAN Pictures. There will be 
no coarse lithographs in this work, nor worn out plates; but our engrav- 
ings shall continue to rival those of the best annuals, Among them 


Sartain's Glorious Mezzotints, which have never been equalled in 
this country, and are unattainable by every other /ady’s magazine, shall 
fill a prominent place. The embossed work of Mr. Leonard, the cele- 
brated die-sinker, solely engaged fur this book, will also appear at in- 
tervals. 


The volume, beginning in January 1344, besides these great improve- 
ments, will appear in & 


New aud Beautiful Type, cast expressly for the work. Everything 
will be done, in short, to make the ‘“Lapy’s Nationa.” an ornament 
to the centre table, the chosen companion of the boudoir, and the home 
book and instructor of the fire-side. 


Time cf Publication.—This magazine is issued from the office be- 
tween the 15th and 2Uch of the month preceding the one for which it is 


dated, or immediately on the arrival of the steam-ships bringing the re- 
ports of fashions. 


THE TERMS. 


The Cash system, adopted and maintained by the publisher, enables 
him to afford a magazine, in every respect equal to the old three dollar 
magazines, at one third less cost. The price of ‘‘The Ladies’ Natienal,” 
is, therefore, only Two Dottars per annum, cash, in advance. Each 
subscriber, at the end of the year, is notified of the expiration of his 
term, when, if the subscription is not renewed, he is no longer served. 
This is far better than the old plan of forcing the book on a subscriber, 
if he neglects to notify the publisher at the end of the year. Let it be 
remembered that this is the on/y magazine, similar in embellishments 
and literary charactor to the three dollar monthlies, which is afforded 
under their price. It is the intention of the publisher to give THROUGH- 
OUT THE YEAR, and not for January and February only, a meritorious 
work, 


TO CLUBS. 


In erder to facilitate remittances from post-towns where there is no 
local agent, the publisher offers the following terms to persons disposed 
to club, viz. 

1 Copy,.... 
3 Cepies, ‘ie 00 af 
6-10.00 * 


“ 


& Copies 
17 Copies secebedaebhase alee 


This money must be sent, post paid, in advance. 


PREMIUMS. 


We offer the following inducements to Post Masters and ethers who 
will take the trouble to procure subscribers : 

For aclub of Turee, AND Five Dotvars, any one cf Miss Bremer’s 
novels, or the “‘Gema of Art and Beaut 

For aclub of Eigut, anD Tew Dottars, any one of Rockafellar's 
Original American novels—Mrs. Gore's “ Banker’s Wife.” or any of 
Harper's late novels. 

For aclub of SEVENTEEN, AND Twenty Dottars, Coorper’s New 
N pve], * Wyandotte,” or two copies of the “ Gems of Art and Beauty,” 
or any other of the premiums, or any work of equal value the post master 
may wish. 

A PictortaL ANNvuAL, containing a selection of his Choicest Embel- 
ishments, will be published by the subscriber on the Ist of December. 

3 elegant work will be sent to any postmaster or other person who 
procure us TWO new subscribers, and the money, or who will obtain 
either of the above clubs. 

All letters must be franked or post-paid. 

Any premium offered by any cotemporary we will give, on equal terms 

As the January number wiil be ready for mailing very early in De- 
cember, friends and neighbors cannot be too prompt in getting up clubs. 

Address CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
No. 98 Chesnut st., Philadelphia. 


—————as 


To Inventors and Patentees, 


WARREN & JACKSON, No. 80 in the Mercuants’ Excuanog, 
Wall-street, in addition to the ordinary business of their profession, 
attend to the drawing Specifications for cbtaining patents, both in this 
country and Europe. Mr. Jackson, who is a practical draughtsman, 
will execute all drawings necessary to illustrate the documents, and will 
also give lessons in Machine Drawing. W.& J. have had long experience 
in procuring patents, and are familiar with the operation of the new laws 
of Congress in this matter. Gratuitous information will be to 
persons who wish te apply for patents, by culliog as above, 

New York, May 19, 1843. 
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